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UGANDA. 


REPORT BY THE LATE SIR GERALD PORTAL.* 


THE admirable and exhaustive report drawn up by the late Sir GreRALD 
PorTAL, and presented to both Houses, by command of Her Majesty, March, 
1894, possesses a melancholy interest, which cannot but enhance the value of 
this very important Parliamentary Paper. On reading it one is filled with 
the deepest regret at the early termination of the earthly life of the talented 
young diplomat, who, during his short career appears to have obtained a 
grasp of the difficult. East African question that is perhaps unrivalled. 
The melancholy attaching to this most interesting paper is still further 
increased when one finds that a short despatch of three lines, addressed to the 
Ear OF RosEBErY, in June last, under the signature of Sir GERALD PorTAL, 
contains the announcement of the death, from fever, of his own brother, 
Captain MELVILLE RaymMonp Portat. We desire to offer our sincere 
sympathy to Lapy PorTAL, and to the family of the young brothers, cut off 
almost at the opening of their distinguished African career. We have made 
as full extracts from Sir GERALD’s Report as our space would admit, for we 
deem it important that our readers should realise how deeply the Anti- 
Slavery question is mixed up with the question of the retention or 
abandonment of Uganda. 

The promised debate on Uganda has not taken place, but we are glad to 
note that the Government has decided not to withdraw from the occupation 
of a country to which it stands pledged before the world; and however 
much the extension of British responsibilities is disliked by some of the 
worthiest subjects of Her Majesty, there appears to be on all sides an accept- 
ance of the solemn and prophetic statement, made by Lorp RosEsEry to the 
Deputation of the BRITISH AND ForEIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SocIETY, in October, 
1892. His Lordship then said: ‘“ My belief is that, having put our hands 
to the plough in that great enterprise [the abolition of the Slave-trade], we 
shall not be able, even if we were willing, to look back.” 





* “ AFRICA,” No 2. 1894. London: Eyre & Spottiswoode. Price 6d. 
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EXTRACTS FROM REPORT. 
Sir G. PorTAL TO THE Ear oF RosEBERY.—(RECEIVED AUGUST 25TH.) 


Port Atice, May 24th, 1893. 


My Lorp,—One of the most important points in connection with the whole 
Uganda question is that of the means of communication and of the transport of goods 
between that country and the coast. I venture, therefore, before submitting my 
Report on the whole subject, to lay before your Lordship, as briefly as possible, a 
slight description of the main road through the English sphere of influence from 
Mombasa to the Nile. 

For the purposes of this Report I propose to divide the route into three sections, 
each of which presents natural features strongly at variance with the others. These 
sections are :— 

1. From the coast to Kikuyu. 

2. Kikuyu to Kavirondo, 

3. Kavirondo to Uganda. 


1. Mompasa TO Kikuyu. 


Five days after leaving the coast we entered upon a waterless district, known as 
the “ Taro Plain,” thirty-seven miles wide. The existence of this plain is one of the 
chief reasons which cause the Arab and native caravans to avoid the route from 
Mombasa, and, in preference, to run the risk of attacks from natives to which they 
are exposed by using the road from Bagamoyo or Pangani through German 
territory. yn 
For the next nine days we travelled over undulating plains of red clay, through 
which projected occasional masses of rock. The whole of this country was covered 
with coarse dry grass, and stunted scrub of mimosa thorns. Water was found in pools 
only at long intervals, and was of a very bad quality. Through this district we passed 
no villages, and saw no human beings except at the Company’s station on the Tsavo 
River where a mud-house and a stockade had been built, and placed under the 
command ofa youthful Portuguese half-breed, who exercises a doubtful control over 
a dozen Arab irregulars. The only change in the poverty and monotony of the 
country was in the neigbourhood of the Scottish Industrial Mission, at Kibwezi, 
where we arrived on the 18th January, and which is approached by a good road, cut 
for several miles through the grass and thorns. The Mission is in a rich and fertile 
yalley, and its members appear to have gained the confidence of the surrounding 
/ natives, an intelligent race of people known as the “ Wakamba.” Altogether, this 
Industrial Mission appears to be a most valuable institution, and to ‘show every sign 
of future prosperity. . . 

We arrived at Machakos on the 26th January, and found that the Company’s fort 
in that place is a well-built, well-kept stockade of considerable size, containing good, 
solid mud-houses, and a good garden, With a garrison of 60 to 100 men it should be 
capable of resisting any attack that could be made upon it by Masai or by any com- 
bination of neighbouring tribes. Mr. AINSworTH, the Company’s officer in charge of 
this station, appeared to be on excellent terms with the surrounding ‘“ Wakamba,” 
and had no difficulty in enabling us to procure sufficient quantities of corn and flour 
to feed our whole party of 600 men for twenty-eight days, besides sending on a 
quantity of food for the Company’s garrison at Kikuyu. The country surrounding 
Machakos is not only picturesque, but appears to be exceptionally fertile, and capable 
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of producing every sort of grain and vegetable with remarkable luxuriance. The 
people, too, are expert and diligent agriculturists, and have hitherto only been 
prevented by fear of the Masai raids from greatly extending the area of their cultiva- 
tion. The climate is well adapted for Europeans, and I do not think it is an 
exaggeration to say that even European children would thrive in this district, which 
is, I believe, the case in none even of the best of Indian hill stations. The height of 
Machakos above the sea is 5,600 feet. 


Between this place and Kikuyu we crossed a plain forty miles wide, and said to 
extend for over 100 miles north and south, well-watered, covered with rich pasture, 
on which were feeding immense quantities of zebra and antelope, but uninhabited by 
human beings, who are compelled, by the ever-present fear of the Masai, to build their 
villages only on the sides of precipitous hills. On leaving this plain, which is irrigated 
by the Athi River, a dense belt of forest is traversed before entering the fertile and 
densely-populated country of Kikuyu. We had been warned to take every precaution 
against attack from the natives of this region, who were in open hostility to the 
British East Africa Company, but we arrived without incident on the 30th January at 
the Company’s fort, situated on a hill 6,400 feet above the sea, and 350 miles from the 
coast. 

In considering the question of the future development of East Africa, the whole 
of this section of our journey may be divided into two parts. The first half, extend- 
ing from the coast almost to the station at Nzoi, at the foot of the Ulu Mountains, 
may be looked upon as almost valueless, with the exception of a few isolated oases 
like that in which is placed the Scottish Industrial Mission at Kibwezi. Water is 
found only at rare and uncertain intervals, the soil is parched and arid, the natives 


‘ scarcely number more than two per square mile, and the climate is too hot and too 


feverish to suit European ‘settlers. After passing Nzoi, the whole character of the 
country is changed. With aclimate like that of Europe, fertile, well-watered plains, 
and valleys capable of supporting vast herds of cattle or flocks of sheep, an industrious 
and agricultural race of people, this country would appear to offer every inducement 
to the European colonist, were it not for the presence in the neighbourhood of the 
warlike and predatory Masai. Although this tribe have hitherto been careful to avoid 
molesting caravans led by Englishmen, and say that they wish to have no cause for 
quarrel with white men, yet it is improbable that they would be able to resist the 
temptation offered by the establishment of ranches or farms with large herds of cattle 


in their vicinity. . . . 
2. Kikuyu TO KAVIRONDO. 


This section of the journey, about 270 miles in length, calls for comparatively 
little remark. The first half consists, roughly speaking, of a gradual ascent to the top 
of a pass 9,000 feet high, over the Mau mountains, and the second part is an equally 
gradual descent to the plains of Kavirondo, which lie near the Victoria Nyanza, nearly 
4,000 feet above the sea. Food for the whole of this journey has to be carried from 
Kikuyu, as absolutely nothing is procurable on the road, except such game as may be © 
shot by the Europeans. Allowing, therefore, twenty-five days for the journey, and 
1} lbs. of coarse black flour as the daily ration of each soldier and porter, we were 
obliged to add for our 600 men an additional weight of nearly 23,000 lbs., or about 
10 tons, to the loads already being carried. This entailed the purchase of nearly too 
donkeys, which were procured with difficulty at Kikuyu. . . . 
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3. KAVIRONDO To UGANDA. 


From Kavirondo we passed, on the 7th of March, into Usoga, after traversing 
about fifteen miles of barren country, covered with the ruins of deserted villages. We 
learnt that this district had been forsaken by the inhabitants about a year before, 
partly on account of the oppression of a neighbouring chieftain, and partly in con- 
sequence of some punitive expedition conducted by the officers of the British East 
Africa Company, who had burnt several villages, and carried off a quantity of live 
stock. 

From the moment of entering Usoga the character both of the people and of the 
cultivation offered a marked contrast to those of any other country through which we 
had passed. The fields of corn, potatoes, and beans were replaced by extensive and 
well-kept plantations of bananas, through which ran broad and well-kept roads. The 
people were all clothed, and appeared much more refined and intelligent than their 
neighbours. Iron was being smelted and worked in many smithies by the roadside, 
and food was so abundant that unlimited quantities of bananas and plantains were 
supplied to all our people without any payment being demanded. The chiefs were 
hospitable and dignified, and brought goats and cattle for the Europeans in exchange 
for small presents of cloth. The soil appeared to be exceptionally rich, water was. 
abundant ; above the plantations towered magnificent forest trees of great girth and 


height. I noticed several varieties of gum, and, among others, that species which is. 
known as “ dragon’s blood.” 


HEALTH REpPoRT. 


I also enclose a report by Dr. Morrat, the medical officer attached to the 
expedition, on the health of the caravan, and on the aspects of the country from a 
medical point of view. During the journey there were eight deaths among the 
porters and soldiers, or about 14 per cent in seventy-five days. It is difficult to 
ascertain what is the usual rate of mortality in caravans travelling up country, but, 
from what I can gather from various sources, it would appear that this number of 
deaths is below the average. I would draw atttention to Dr. Morrat’s remarks at 
the conclusion of his Report. There is no doubt that the large majority of caravans 
proceeding on long journeys from the coast are insufficiently supplied with medicines, 
or with any appliances for the comfort and transport of sick men; it is also undoubted 
that proper precautions are not taken to protect the men from being seriously injured 
by the cold on the top of the Mau Mountains. Our caravan was well supplied with 
medicines and medical stores, and had the advantage of the skill and unwearied 
devotion of a competent medical officer, and yet both the mortality and the number of 
cases which came under treatment appear to be high. It is, I submit, a matter of 
urgent importance that strict regulations regarding the medical outfit of caravans 
should be framed, without delay, by the help of the experience of travellers who have 
already performed this journey, and that the responsible authorities on the coast 
should take the necessary steps to insure that no caravan starts on a journey to the 
interior until proper precautions have been taken for the preservation of the life and 
health of the men who have been induced to enlist as porters. 

In justice to those who have hitherto had to deal with the whole question of 
transport, it is right to add that I have reason to believe that from time to time efforts 
have been made to improve the condition of ¢aravans dispatched in the service of the 
British East Africa Company. So little, however, was, until recently, known of the 
nature of the route and of the requirements of the men employed upon it, that it was 
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inevitable that new and unforseen difficulties should constantly occur, which can 
only be met by remedies suggested by the accumulated experience of a constantly 
increasing number of travellers. 

Kinc MwanGa. 


The guidance and development of such a people as the Waganda must depend 
very largely upon the character of the ruler. Although King Mwanea has been so 
often depicted, I venture, for the sake of convenience, to submit to your Lordship a a 
few notes on his career and on his more conspicuous qualities. 

MwanGa ascended the Throne in 1884, and, being then a sympathiser with the 
Mohammedan party, though not himself a Mussulman, signalised the commencement 
of his reign by inaugurating a series of barbarous persecutions of all Christians, but 
he abstained from lifting his hand against any Europeans until in 1885 he ordered the 
cold-blooded murder of Bishop HANNINGTON and of his fifty followers. 

Before 1886 he left the Mohammedans and placed his trust solely on the old 
heathen party, with whose help he was able to carry on an unremitting series of 
murders of Christians and Mohammedans alike. 

In September of the same year he made an attempt to exterminate at one blow 
all the remainder of the Catholics, Protestants, and Mohammedans in Uganda ; this 
effort was unsuccessful ; the Christians and Mohammedans combined and expelled 
MwancGa from the country, placing his brother Kiwewa on the Throne. The 
Christians and Mohammedans then divided against each other ; the leaders of the 
former were murdered, Ktwewa was deposed, and another brother, KAREMA, was 
elected King. Meanwhile, MwanGa, in exile, had declared himself to be converted 
to Christianity, and joined the Catholic party ; the two Christian sects combined in 
1889, drove out the Mohammedans after a series of battles, and again placed MwanGa 
on the Throne. He himself had been careful to avoid taking any part in the actual 
fighting, and remained at a safe distance on an island until he heard that the 
‘Christians were masters of the capital. The next year, as the Mohammedans, who 
had collected in the north, were reported to be approaching the capital, MwANnGa 
precipitately fled back to his island, but returned again as soon as he was assured that 
the Christians were able to hold their own. 

I have, etc., 


(Signed) G. H. PORTAL. 


Sir G. PorTAL To THE EARL OF ROSEBERY.—(RECEIVED AUGUST 25TH.) 
Kampala, May 29th, 1893. 
My Lorp,—I have the honour to inclose herewith an agreement which I have made 
with MwanGa with the object of insuring and defining the position and authority of 
Her Majesty’s Representative in this country, until the decision and further instruc- 
tions of Her Majesty’s Government on the whole question can be conveyed to him. 
The agreement itself calls for but few remarks. It was entered into by Mwanca 
of his own free will and at his request, after consultation with his chiefs. Every 
clause and every sentence was carefully explained to him and his council, and a copy 
was left in his possession for about a fortnight before its signature. In order to sign 
it, MwANGa himself came to the Fort at Kampala accompanied by his principal chiefs. 
Under this agreement Her Majesty’s acting Commissioner will be under no 
obligation to interfere in the details of local administration, but he is at liberty to 
exercise his discretion as to hearing appeals and as to interposing in cases of cruelty 
or notorious injustice. 
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As regards Slavery, Mwanca binds himself not only to put a stop to all impor- 
tation, exportation, sale, or exchange of Slaves, but also to carry into effect any 
measures having for their object the complete ultimate abolition of the status of 
Slavery in Uganda, which may be dictated by Her Majesty's Government. 

Finaliy, I have the honour to point out that by Article 16, whereas MwanGa has 
bound himself either to renew this agreement or to make a Treaty in a similar sense 
should he be required to do so, the liberty of action of Her Majesty’s Government as 
regards the whole question is in no way prejudiced, and that the pledges which I have 
given regarding the presence and duties of a Representative of Her Majesty are only 
binding until such time as your Lordship’s instructions on the subject shall reach 
Uganda. 

I have, etc., 


(Signed) G. H. PORTAL. 


PROVISIONAL AGREEMENT BETWEEN KING MWANGA AND SIR G. PoRTAL. 


1. WHEREAS the Imperial British East Africa Company have now definitely 
withdrawn from Uganda. 

2. And whereas I, Mwanoa, King of Uganda, am profoundly and sincerely 
desirous of securing British protection for myself, my people and dominions ; as also- 
assistance and guidance in the government of my country. 

3. I, the said MwanGa, do hereby pledge and bind myself to the following: 
conditions with the object of securing the British protection, assistance, and guidance 
before mentioned : 

4. I undertake to make no Treaties or Agreements of any kind whatsoever with 
any Europeans, of whatever nationality, without the consent and approval of Her 
Majesty’s Representative. 

5. I freely recognise that so far as I, the King, am concerned, the sole jurisdiction 
over Europeans and over all persons not born in my dominions, and the settlement of 
all cases in which any such persons may be a party or parties, lie exclusively in the 
hands of Her Majesty’s Representative. 

6. In civil cases between my subjects, the Court of Her Majesty’s Representative: 
shall be a Supreme Court of Appeal, but it shall lie entirely within the discretion of 
the | Representative to refuse to hear such appeals. 

. In criminal cases, where only natives are concerned, it is left to the diacretion! 
of Her Majesty’s Representative to interfere, in the public interest and for the sake of 
justice, to the extent and in the manner which he may consider desirable. 

8. And I, MwanGa, the King, undertake to see that due effect is given to all and 
every decision of the Court of Her Majesty’s Representative, under Articles 6 and 7. 

g. I, MwanGa, fully recognise that the protection of Great Britain entails the 
complete recognition by myself, my Government, and people throughout my Kingdom. 
of Uganda and its dependencies, of all and every international act and obligation to 
which Great Britain may be a party, as binding upon myself, my successors, and my 
said Government and people, to such extent and in such manner. as may be prescribed 
by Her Majesty’s Government. 

10. No war or warlike operations of any kind shall be undertaken without the 
consent of Her Majesty’s Representative, whose concurrence shall also be obtained in 
all serious matters of State, such as the appointment of chiefs or officials, the political 
or religious distribution of territory, etc. 

11. The assessment and collection of taxes, as also the disposal of the revenues of 
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the country, are hereby made subject to the control and revision of Her Majesty’s 
Government in such manner as they may from time to time direct. 

12, The property of Her Majesty’s Government and of their officers, and of all 
servants of Her Majesty’s Government, shall be free from the incidence of all taxes. 

13. Export and import duties on all goods leaving or entering Uganda and its 
dependencies shall be leviable by Her Majesty’s Government for their sole use and 
benefit. These duties shall be fixed in accordance with the provisions of the General 
Acts of Berlin and Brussels, of 1885 and 1890 respectively, and of any International 
Agreements arising from the same and to which Great Britain is or may become 
a party. 

14. The foreign relations of Uganda and its dependencies are hereby placed 
unreservedly in the hands of Her Majesty’s Representative. 

15. Slave-trading or Slave-raiding, or the exportation or importation of people 
for sale or exchange as Slaves, is prohibited. I, Mwanaa, also undertake, for myself 
and my successors, to give due effect to such Laws and Regulations, having for their 
object the complete ultimate abolition of the status of Slavery in Uganda and its 
dependencies, as may be dictated by Her Majesty’s Government. 

16. In consideration of the above engagements on the part of Mwanaa, King of 
Uganda, I, GzRALD HERBERT Porta, K.C.M.G., C.B., Her Britannic Majesty’s 
Commissioner and Consul-General for East Africa, on behalf of Her Majesty’s 
Government, do hereby agree to appoint and leave a British Representative with a 
sufficient staff to carry out the provisions of this Agreement, which is entirely subject 
to the approval and ratification of Her Majesty's Government, and is therefore only 
binding until such time as the decision of Her Majesty’s Government can be conveyed 
to, and reach Uganda. In the event of Her Majesty’s Government being willing to 
assent to the above conditions and terms, Mwanaa, the King, undertakes hereby, on 
behalf of himself and his successors, to make a Treaty in the above or a similar sense 
either in perpetuity or for such specified period as Her Majesty’s Government may 
desire. 

17. The present Agreement supersedes all other Agreements or Treaties whatso- 
ever made by MwanGa or his predecessors. 

18, This Agreement shall come into force from the date of its signature. 

In faith whereof we have respectively signed this Agreement,.and have thereunto 
affixed our seals. r 

Done in duplicate at Kampala, this 29th day of May, a.p., 1893. 


(Signed) KABAKA (King). 
G. H. PORTAL. 


DEATH OF SIR G. PORTAL’S BROTHER. 
Sir G. PorTAt To THE Ear or RoseBery.—(RECEIVED AUGUST 25TH.) 


Guasso Massa River, 220 miles from Kampala, 
Fune 25th, 1893. 


My Lorp,—It is with the deepest regret that I have to report the death, of malarial 
fever, at Kampala, on the 27th May, of Captain: MeLviLLE RayMonpD Portal, the 
Loyal North Lancashire Regiment, one of the officers attached to this Commission. 

I have, etc., 


(Signed) G. H. PORTAL. 
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HOW TO SOLVE THE UGANDA QUESTION. 


Sir G. Porta, To THE Eart or RoseBery.—(RECEIVED DECEMBER 6.) 
ZANZIBAR, November 1, 1893. 


My Lorp,—In my despatches of the 24th May I endeavoured to lay before your 
Lordship (1) a description of the road and country intervening between Uganda and 
the coast; and (2) some account of the state of affairs which I found upon arrival. 
I now propose to explain the solutions of the whole question, which I venture to 
submit for your Lordship’s consideration. 

The factors of the whole Uganda question may be summed up as follows :— 

1. A country lying 800 miles from the coast, with no natural means of com- 
munication now open, such as waterways, &c. 

2. A fertile soil. 

3. A temperate climate. 

4. A strategical position of great natural importance, dominating the northern 
and western shores of Lake Victoria, holding almost the only access to Lakes Albert 
and Albert Edward, and controlling the head waters of the Nile. 

5. A race of people of much higher intellectual development and civilisation than 
any other Central or East African tribe. 

6. A Monarchy, nominally absolute and despotic, but actually shorn of much of 
its authority. 

7. A King of weak moral character and innate cruelty, who has already at different 
times professed three different religions. 

8. An almost superstitious reverence on the part of a considerable proportion of 
the peasantry for the family and person of the King. 

g. The division of the whole population into three distinct and mutually hostile 
political and religious parties. 

10. The presence of and influence, both religious and political, exercised by a 
considerable number of European missionaries, Catholic and Protestant. 

11. The firm hold taken by Christianity on the country. 

12. The hostility of Mohammedanism on the north side among the Mahdists, and 
on the south and south-west among the Arabs, Manyuema, etc., of Tabora, Tanganyika, 
and the Upper Congo. 

13. The exhaustion of the country by a series of desperate civil wars, following 
on wholesale massacres by the present and late Kings. 

14. The attempted administration of the country by the Imperial British East 
Africa Company, and the publicly acknowledged failure of the attempt. 

15. The existence of many pledges and Treaties, made by that Company’s 
officials, which it has been unable to implement. 

16. The impression under which the King, Chiefs, and people laboured, that 
these pledges and Treaties were of the same value as though they had been accorded 
by Her Majesty’s Government. 

17. The neighbourhood of the jealous country of Unyoro on the northern 
frontier, rich in ivory, of almost equal power with Uganda, with a King hostile to 
European influence, and said to have been recently joined by a remnant of the 
Soudanese troops which revolted from Emin Pasna in the Equatorial Province. 

18. The existence of a demand among the people of Uganda for European 
commodities and comforts, but a great antipathy among all but the lowest classes to 
work of any sort. 
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19. The absence of any natural product except ivory, and, possibly, coffee, which 
would pay for exportation under present circumstances. . 

20. Great neglect, up to the present, of the road between Uganda and the East 
‘Coast, and the failure of the Imperial British East Africa Company to effect any 
improvement in the means of transport of goods, which is now dependent on human 
porterage, and costs nearly £300 a ton. 

21. The presence of a large number of Soudanese, consisting of some 500 partly 
trained and armed soldiers, with nearly 6,000 women, children, and followers, who 
were brought, part into the country and part to its western frontier, from Kavalli by 
the Company’s Officers. 

22. The hatred and terror inspired by these Soudanese ex-soldiers, and the deeds 
of cruelty practised upon native men and women by that portion of them who were 
left by the Company, unpaid and uncontrolled, on the western frontier of Uganda. 

23. The danger, or indeed, the certainty, of an almost immediate resuscitation of 
Slave-raiding and Slave-trading in the event of the withdrawal of European control. 

24. The existence of a possible line of communication by a chain of lakes to the 
mouth of the Zambesi. . 

Of these factors, to which might be added several others of minor importance, 
those of a purely economic character would appear to weigh on the side of evacuation, 
since no hope need be entertained of Uganda being able, at all events for some years 
to come, to defray the cost of its occupation; while those of a philanthropic or 
strategical nature may be quoted in favour of the maintenance of some form of British 
preponderance. 

The possible solutions of the whole question appear to me to be five in number : 

(1.) Evacuation, pure and simple. 

(2.) The transfer of Uganda and the sphere of influence to Zanzibar. 

(3.) Administration by Zanzibar as a tenant of Her Majesty’s Government. 

(4.) Direct Administration by Her Majesty’s Government. 

(5.) A compromise between the last three, by which the English sphere of 
influence may be maintained, with the help of Zanzibar, at as small a cost as possible 
to both countries. 

In considering the course to be adopted, the first question which submits itself is 
that the responsibility of Her Majesty’s Government for Treaties concluded by a 
Chartered Company, and subsequently approved by the Secretary of State. Of this 
nature are, I believe, the Treaties concluded with various Chiefs on the east and west 
sides of Uganda proper. Some of these Chiefs, the stronger ones, would perhaps be 
ready to give their consent to the abrogation of these Treaties, but the weaker ones 
would not be so willing, and all of them probably entertain hopes of advantages to 
accrue to them from the protection which was promised. 

I am bound to report that, whether rightly or wrongly, the impression conveyed 
to the different native Chiefs and peoples in this region, when they signed Treaties 
and received in return the Company’s flag and promise of protection, was that they 
were thereby placing themselves under the protection of the Government of Great 
Britain. Even among the more intelligent people of Uganda the same belief obtained, 
and until the matter was explained to them on my arrival in a way not to be misunder- 
stood, MwanGa himself, the Chiefs of his Council, and the whole mass of the people 
thought that they were under British protection, and that the flag flown by the King 
was the flag of England. As a matter of fact, ever since his restoration by the 
Company’s officers in March, 1892, MwANGa has flown the English blue ensign ; and 
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as shortly after my arrival I refused to accede to his demand for a Union Jack, he 
continues to fly the same flag. 

Since this impression undoubtedly prevails, it must be clearly understood that the 
withdrawal of all English control from Uganda and the surrounding countries would 
mean that the trust of these peoples in English promises and English credit, which 
has hitherto formed a marked contrast with their opinions of other European countries, 
would be so completely broken that any future extension of British private enterprise 
or trade in these regions will be impossible, except by force of arms, until confidence 
may be restored in a future generation. 

There is another and equally serious aspect of the question which must not be 
lost sight of in considering the whole subject. Everything, I fear, seems to point to a 
desperate and, perhaps, long-continued struggle in the centre of Africa, between the 
advances of European civilisation from the coasts on the east and west, and the old 
class of Arab traders who are being driven back to the neighbourhood of Lake 
Tanganyika, the north end of Nyassa, the upper waters of the Congo, and the south- 
west side of the Victoria Nyanza. This struggle may take the form ofa series of 
petty individual revolts and skirmishes, or it may result in a crusade of the forces of 
Christianity against the whole creed of Islam in Central Africa. In determining both 
che nature and the result of this contest, the position of the Christian country of 
Oganda is of vital importance. Even now it is known that frequent communications. 
pass from the Arabs of Tanganyika and Tabora to the fanatical Mohammedans at 
Wadelai and along the White Nile, as well as to the nearest and most dangerous 
neighbour of Uganda, KaBA-REGA, King of Unyoro. So long as Uganda is under 
European supervision there is little or no danger of these probable disturbances 
spreading from south to north, but I fear that the withdrawal of the present control, 
and the consequent loss of prestige, might have consequences which, if our place is 
not taken at once by some other European Power, would imperil much of the 
admirable work done in Uganda by Catholic and Protestant missionaries alike, would 
shake the position of Europeans throughout East and Central Africa, and would re-act 
seriously in the neighbouring Colonies of Germany, Italy, and the Congo State. 

Any one of these countries, and more especially the first named, would be fully 
justified, in their own self-defence, in insisting that on our withdrawal our place 
should at once be taken by some other European Power. In the present condition of 
African evolution it is hardly possible that Uganda, the natural key to the whole of 
the Nile Valley, and to the richest parts of Central Africa, and the only country which 
offers any present hope of profitable commerce, should be left unprotected and 
unnoticed by other Powers because an English Company has been unable to hold it, 
and because Her Majesty’s Government have been unwilling to interfere. 

With regard to the effect, in Uganda itself, of a complete evacuation, I have the 
honour to report that King Mwanaa, his Katikiro or Vizier, and many of the leading 
Protestant Chiefs, have informed me that in such case they would leave Uganda at the 
same time with all their people, and ask our assistance to enable them to settle in the 
neighbouring country of Usoga. Not only would such an exodus be disastrous for 
Uganda, and for such of the Protestants as elected to run the risk of remaining in the 
country, but it would also be rather hard on the people of Usoga to be compelled to 
support such an inroad of Uganda Christians. That evacuation would be quickly 
followed by a recommencement of civil war is, I think, almost certain, and I am 
supported in this opinion by both the Protestant and the Catholic Bishops, each of 
whom has written me a letter, copies of which are herewith enclosed, expressing 
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themselves on this point in the clearest manner. In order to form some idea of the 
savage nature of such a war, of the deeds of bloodshed and of nameless barbarity 
which would infallibly be perpetrated, I need only refer your Lordship to the history 
of Uganda for the last eight years. * * * ® 


THe EFFects oF EVACUATION. 


I may, however, be allowed to call attention to the fact that an evacuation of 
Uganda means a great deal more than a mere withdrawal of a few officers and a flag 
from a distant and partly-known country in Central Africa. It means, practically, the 
renunciation of the whole of that vast territory reserved by the Anglo-German 
Convention for the sphere of British influence. The country lying between Lake 
Victoria and the east coast is valuable chiefly as being the road to Uganda, and the 
evacuation of the latter would soon be recognised as being equivalent to the restriction 
of British influence and British commerce to the coast-line and to the ports of the 
Zanzibar Sultanate. 

So long as the race of Waganda continue to exist as a homogeneous people, they 
must, in virtue of their higher civilisation, and of their greater intelligence and 
initiative, occupy a leading position among the natives of Central Africa, and the 
European Power which exercises a controlling influence over Uganda will ultimately 
be able to control the politics and to guide the commerce of an immense section of 
the richest part of the continent. I have already stated the reasons for my conviction 
that the withdrawal of English influence must be followed by the establishment of the 
control of some other European Power, and I venture to repeat that such control 
would almost inevitably extend, not only over Uganda and its immediate dependencies, 
but would embrace all the neighbouring countries, the great lakes, the Nile Valley, 
and the natural highways of the interior. The control of Uganda means, in the course 
of a few years, a preponderance of influence and of commerce in the richest and most 
populous section of Central Africa; a withdrawal from Uganda entails, besides the 
legacy of war and bloodshed left to that country itself, a renunciation on the part of 
England of any important participation in the present work of development, in the 
suppression of Slavery, and in the future commerce of East and Central Africa. 

For the above, as well as for other reasons which need scarcely be detailed here, 
I venture to submit to your Lordship that all question of a complete evacuation of 
Uganda, at all events for the present, should be set aside. 

2. To intrust the management of Uganda and of the whole sphere of influence to 
Zanzibar, under the guidance of Her Majesty’s Consul-General, is a scheme which, at 
first sight, appears to have some advantages. It would relieve Her Majesty’s 
Government of some responsibilities and expense, and would keep these countries 
open to British commerce. 

On the other hand, this plan is open to several grave objections. In the first 
place, I do not consider that Zanzibar is as yet strong enough to undertake this task 
unsupported. Either the control exercised would be insufficient, or else Zanzibar 
would become involved in pecuniary difficulties, from which she would expect 
eventually to be extricated by English help. 

Secondly, it will be readily understood, from what I have said above, that to 
replace a Christian by a Mohammedan flag in these countries would not only 
dangerously excite the Christians of Uganda, but would have a bad effect throughout 
Central and Eastern Africa, and might lead to serious complications. * * ® 
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ALL DEPENDS UPON MEANS OF COMMUNICATION. 


6. It must, however, be clearly understood that this scheme, of which I have 
endeavoured to delineate the outlines, although it would undoubtedly be more to the 
material advantage of these African countries than the undeveloped system which has 
hitherto prevailed under the Company, would, if left at this point, confer but little 
benefit either on English commerce or on the Protectorate of Zanzibar. The whole 
problem of the development of East and Central Africa, the prospect of the creation 
of a profitable British trade, the suppression of internecine religious wars, the security 
of European travellers, the control of the lake district and of the upper waters of the 
Nile, and, above all, I may confidently add, the only hope of really and definitely 
killing the Slave-trade within a reasonable time—all resolve themselves into the 
all-important and over-shadowing question of transport and communication. 

So long as the present system of transport is maintained along what is called the 
“English route,” it will be necessary to make greater provision than I have so far 
sketched for the safety and independence of the local authorities. It is evident that 
any Administration established at such an extreme distance from the nearest points of 
civilisation, and with such inadequate means of communication, must be not only 
complete in itself, and supplied with everything necessary for the conduct of its internal 
affairs, but must also be rendered as capable as possible of promptly repelling any 
danger with which it may be threatened from outside its borders. Moreover, under 
the existing conditions, not only must any real progress be laborious and uncertain, 
but the retention of authority in Uganda, and any improvement in the condition 
of that country, will react mainly to the benefit not of ourselves, but of the German 
Colony. 

Transport from the German coast to the south shore of the lake is cheaper, the 
road is more frequented, porters are more easily obtained, and food is more abundant 
than in the English sphere. Arab and European traders from the south buy their 
ivory and their Slaves in Uganda, Unyoro, and Toru, avoid payment of any kind of 
duty to any British authority, and take down their caravans to the German coast 
ports. Many of the Uganda Chiefs have acknowledged to me that all through the 
time when the Company was here they continued to send a considerable portion of 
their ivory across the lake secretly for sale to Arabs in the German territory. Caravans 
from the south enter and leave the British sphere of influence at many points along 
the line of frontier to the south of Buddu and west of the Victoria Lake. A series 
of customs posts along this frontier would be quite ineffectual unless they were of such 
numbers and strength that their additional cost would be far in excess of the increase 
of revenue which they would secure. 

In this connection, I would remark that in Uganda there does exist already a 
distinct demand for European commodities, more especially for such articles as cotton 
cloths of the best qualities, boots, and articles of clothing. The presumption, under 
existing circumstances, is that, if the present system of transport is continued, these 
articles will be supplied from German sources and by the German route. To puta 
stop to this system, to effect any real improvement in prosperity or commerce, to 
efficiently check the Slave-trade, and for ourselves to reap the benefit of the material 
progress that may be made, there is but one course open. The system of transport by 
the “ English road,” already the shortest in actual distance, must be made the safest 
cheapest, and quickest. It would then drain the commerce, not only of Uganda, 
Usoga, and Unyoro, but of all the other countries lying round Lake Victoria. The 
only means of effectively doing this is by making a railway. 
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A Raitway INDISPENSABLE. 


I have no hesitation in saying that, until this step is taken, any organisation, 
system of administration, or plan for the improvement of these countries which may 
be devised, must be of the nature of a makeshift. Moreover, unless the whole 
system of communication with the coast is thus changed, the expenses of maintenance 
of a Commissioner in Uganda with a sufficient staff and force must be out of all 
proportion to the work to be done by him. I donot fora moment imagine that 
under the general surveillance of a Commissioner appointed by Her Majesty’s 
Government there is likely to be a recurrence of the regrettable incidents, or of the 
unfortunate state of affairs which so increased the difficulties of the Company’s position 
as eventually to lead to their withdrawal ; but it must not be forgotten that so long as 
we rely on the present system of communication and transport, letters and reports 
from Uganda will seldom reach England in less than four months, and eight months 
must elapse before written instructions can be received in reply. This throws an 
unnecessarily heavy responsibility on the Commissioner ; and in the event of some 
complication arising, either by war or sickness, which might necessitate reinforce- 
ments of his staff or of his force, the difficulties at present in the way of 
communicating with the coast would be sufficient completely to unhinge the whole 
system, which I have endeavoured to describe. Other arguments which may be 
adduced in favour of the construction of a railway are well-known, and need not be 
repeated here. 

I do not, however, consider it necessary that such a railway should be made at 
once the whole way to the lake ; it would, I think, be sufficient for the present that it 
should be laid from the coast to Kikuyu. This,together with the small steamboats on 
the lake, would shorten the time occupied by a caravan travelling from Mombasa to 
Uganda from eighty or ninety days, as at present, to thirty-two or thirty-four days, 
and would enable us to reduce the carriage of goods, now costing for transport about 
48 per load of 65 lbs. by the English road, and £4 10s. by the German road, to such a 
price as would effectively secure all the commerce of these regions. If this scheme 
is entertained, Zanzibar could fairly be asked to bear a share in its expense, assuming 
that the Sultan’s Government has re-entered into the possession of the coast-line 
leased to the Company. 

The additional estimates which I now have the honour to inclose (Inclosures 
No. 5 and No. 6) show that the execution of the whole of this scheme, including the 
railway, should not, even at first, cost Her Majesty’s Government more than £50,000 
a year, a sum which may confidently be expected to decrease as each succeeding year 
augments the commerce of the country, the amount derived from customs duties and 
from other sources, and the traffic receipts of the railway. 

If, however, Her Majesty’s Government consider the railway proposals, even 
thus modified, to be impracticable, it will then become necessary, as I have already 
suggested, to. make more complete provision for the safety and efficiency of the 
administration to be left in Uganda, and for preventing the diversion in other 
directions of the trade which is essential to the existence of that country. For this 
purpose, I would recommend that not only should our control over the Victoria 
Nyanza be strengthened by the addition to the steam launches already proposed of a 
larger steamer capable of patrolling the whole of the lake in all weathers, but that at 
least one similar steamer with one or two attendant steam launches should at once be 
placed on Lake Albert. By this means alone, in the absence of any railway, could we 
be relieved from constant anxiety as to the position of affairs in Uganda. 
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The estimates would, in this case, be reduced by £20,000 a year, being the 
estimated net loss incurred by the railway, but would, on the other hand, be increased 
by £2,800 a year for the up-keep of the steamers, and by an immediate outlay of 
£9,000 for the purchase of the vessels, and £37,500 for their transport to the lakes. 
It is evident that, in this case, Zanzibar could hardly be asked to contribute anything 
to a scheme which would confer no appreciable benefit to her own commerce. 

Briefly then, if the railway scheme is admitted, the cost to Her Majestys’ Govern- 
ment would be £50,000 a year, plus an initial outlay of £8,500 for the purchase and 
transport of two small steam launches, while the alternative scheme would entail 
the expenditure of £32,800 a year plus the immediate outlay of some £55,000 for the 
purchase and conveyance of two steam-boats and three or four steam launches. I 
annex a short memorandum (Inclosure No. 7) which shows the calculations by which 
I have arrived at this rough estimate. 

I venture to submit to your Lordship that the scheme of which I have 
endeavoured to trace the outline above, or one similar to it, is the only solution of 
the whole question which can be looked upon as final, and that its moderate cost 
to Her Majesty’s Government is more than outweighed by the advantages which it 
will confer upon British commerce, upon the British Protectorate of Zanzibar, and 
upon all the countries situated within the British sphere of influence in East Africa. 

I have, etc. 
(Signed) G. H. PORTAL. 





MISSIONARY OPINIONS. 


(Zuclosure 1 in No. 9.) 
BisHop Tucker To Sir G. PorrTat. 


NAMIREMBE, BuUGANDA, March 30, 1893. 

Dear SiR GERALD Porrat,—Should Her Majesty’s Government decline to 
undertake the expense and responsibility involved in the administration of this 
country, it is my firm conviction that the consequences that must inevitably ensue 
would be most disastrous. In my opinion, nothing (under such circumstances) could 
possivly be looked for but immediate disorder, anarchy and bloodshed. 

1. There are, as you know, three latent conflicting forces at the present time in 
Buganda—the English, French, and Mohammedan parties. The moment the present 
controlling power is withdrawn, these forces will start into life and come into 
immediate collision. The result will be that the lives of the missionaries will be 
endangered, if not actually sacrificed (it is utterly impossible for us to withdraw), and 
the work of the mission wrecked. 

2. The English (or so-called Protestant) party will stand strictly on the defensive, 
but it will, in all probability, have to meet the attacks of both the French (or so-called 
Roman Catholic) and Mohammedan parties. 

3. Should the latter party ally itself with KaBaREGA of Bunyoro and the Nubians 
of Toro—a not at all unlikely contingency under the circumstances—they would 
sweep everything before them, and the whole population, whether Protestant, Roman 
Catholic, or heathen, would be dominated by a Power which would mean the practical 
enslavement of the people, and the effacement of all the civilising influences at 


present at work in the country. 
I remain, etc., 


(Signed) ALFRED, Bishop £. Eg. Africa. 
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(Znclosure 2 in No. 9.) 
MONSEIGNEUR. HIRTH TO SiR G. PORTAL. 
[ Translation. ] 


RusaGa Mission, April 27, 1893. 

S1r,—In reply to your letter of the 24th, in which you ask me what effect would 
be produced in this country by a complete evacuation of the troops and English 
officers, I have no hesitation in stating that this evacuation appears to me to be 
prejudicial to the real interests of these regions. 

Circumstances, which I am not called upon to discuss, have for some years past 
produced a combination of so many feuds and causes of strife, that the departure of 
the Europeans would, it seems to me, be the signal for the immediate renewal of 
hostilities, far graver than those of the past. 

The laws of liberty which you, Sir, have just proclaimed would obviously remain 
a dead letter if the negroes were left free to exterminate each other by means of the 
arms which reach them from all sides. 

The profound moral degradation of the blacks is to be ascribed rather to the 
anarchy which has hitherto reigned among them than to the inferiority of their 
nature. In order, then, to elevate them, it is necessary to put an end to their feuds: 
there can be no doubt that this boon can alone be procured by a European Power 
which has equal respect for the rights of all. 

This is my humble opinion, and I shall be happy if I can bear but a feeble part in 
contributing to the progress of this country. 

I have, etc., 
(Signed) i J. HIRTH, of the Algerian Missions, 
Bishop of Théreste, Vicar Apostolic of Nyanza. 


The Date Commander Cameron, C.B., on Slavery 
in Zanzibar. 





November 22nd, 1893. 


“‘T QUITE agree with the Secretary of the ANTI-SLavery Society that 
Slavery should be absolutely abolished wherever a British Protectorate is 
proclaimed. 

““[ would not look too closely into the domestic arrangements of those 
who are brought under the protection of our flag, but, seeing that if the 
various agreements signed by different Sultans of Zanzibar had been rigidly 
carried out, there would be now no agricultural Slaves in the island portions 
of these dominions, there can exist no reason why the Slaves now working in 
the plantations of Pemba and Zanzibar should not be declared free absolutely 
and entirely, without any compensation to their putative owners. 

“(On the mainland, the same course should be adopted, in principle ; but, 
owing to the different circumstances obtaining, the precise method might be 
varied. 

“Tt is rather absurd for us to be always sheltering ourselves behind the 
SuLTAN oF ZANZIBAR, who is simply a puppet in our hands.” 
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Future British Policy in ast Africa. 


By kind permission of the Manager of Zhe Zimes, we are able to present to 
our readers a masterly review of the position Great Britain now holds in 
East Africa, and of the necessity we are under of clearing our fair name from 
the stigma of Slavery which now attaches thereto. 


The following important memorandum on future British policy in Uganda reaches 
us from an authoritative source :— 

The recommendations contained in the reports relating to Uganda submitted to 
Parliament (Africa No. 2, 1894) deal with the East African question in a partial and 
unsatisfactory manner, which, if followed, must lead to many difficulties in application, 
and to unnecessary expenditure, without laying a solid foundation on which hereafter 
a complete settlement can be advantageously effected. 

The first mistake, for which, however, the late Sir GERALD PorTAL cannot be 
personally held responsible, is in making the matter a Uganda question, and not 
treating the whole subject as it affects our position in East Africa, including therein 
the future of our present anomalous Protectorate over the Zanzibar Dominions, 
which should be the key and turning point of the whole position. 

To us as a nation our hold over the coast which belongs to Zanzibar is of 
paramount importance since the construction of the great line of cable communication 
with Mauritius has been completed. It is clear that in the next great naval war in 
which we are involved, and in which we may reckon on France as hostile, our 
communication with India and the East must be carried on by way of the Cape. For 
the defence of this exposed line, open to attack in the Mozambique Channel from 
Mayotta and Diego Soares on the north-east of Madagascar, both of them naval 
harbours of the first class, we must depend on the disposition of our forces centred at 
Mauritius. It is therefore essential that we possess a port such as Mombasa, capable 
of easy defence, able to give refuge to ships, and act as a base for coaling, so that, in 
case of accident happening, this strategical naval cable, if cut or broken, might be 
quickly repaired by means of vessels kept in readiness and specially equipped, as they 
must be, for the purpose. 

But in order to be able to make use of the SULTAN OF ZANZIBAR’S Coast ports for this 
purpose it becomes necessary that we take over his rights, for if his interests and 
those of the Zanzibar State were to be treated apart, we are undoubtedly bound not 
only to allow but to induce him to place these coast ports of his under the provisions 
of the Berlin Act, to which he is entitled, since he adopted the free zone system of 
that Act. In this way his ports would be exempted from warlike operations by either 
side in the event of war. It is only the exigencies of our Imperial interests, therefore, 
that prevent this coast being granted the immense advantages secured by the neutrality 
provisions of the Berlin Act, which is the great international step taken, and taken 
largely at the instance of Great Britain (which then proposed that Zanzibar should be 
included), to diminish the horrors of war and to exclude great regions during the 
continuance of hostilities from its operations. It is left by the Act for each nation to 
claim for itself the benefits thus secured, and certainly, if the interests of Great 
Britain, as the protecting Power, were not paramount, the State of Zanzibar would 
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now be neutralised, and so excluded from the scope of warlike operations in which the 
protecting power might be involved. 

In justice, therefore, if we are to make use of Zanzibar, as we now must, for the 
defence of the Mauritius strategic cable, we must compensate Zanzibar for certain 
injury in case of war thus caused by us; or we must, by dealing now with the East 
African question as a whole, take over Zanzibar and incorporate it as part, with 
Uganda and the intervening territory, of a British Protectorate administered on one 
homogeneous system. | 

The other advantages that would flow from adopting such a course are both 
administrative and financial. 

By pensioning off the SuLTAN and taking the direct responsibility for Zanzibar, 
we get rid, as did Germany, of the SuLTan’s commercial treaties, thus extinguishing 
the independent jurisdiction now existing within our present Protectorate of French 
German, American, and other foreign Powers, which withdraw both from the 
SULTAN’s authority and from our Courts all foreign subjects and citizens, together 
with natives in their employ, and stop administrative or municipal improvement by 
preventing all taxation beyond that small amount now allowed and stereotyped in the 
existing treaties. It would be an easy matter at once to raise a local revenue sufficient 
for more than all requirements and for the development of the resources of the 
territory, provided that the commercial treaties were abolished ; and this can only be 
done by taking over Zanzibar ourselves, as Germany did when she assumed the 
direct sovereignty of her part of the coast. 

This to us is a matter of no difficulty, seeing that the SuLTAN’s power is already 
nominal and there exists no successor’s claim to the throne. 

But besides the power of levying additional taxes to meet the cost of good 
government, the abolition of the Sultanate of Zanzibar gives us at once a means of 
effecting great economies in our present expenditure. 

At the present time we have a puppet ruler without any administrative power ; 
his governing functions are carried on through British officers, nominally his servants, 
and paid out of the Zanzibar revenues, but actually controlled and appointed by the 
British authorities. Thus, therefore, the present system involves a staff of British 
officials to watch and direct those who manage the government of the islands ; to 
them Sir G. PorTaL proposed to add by appointing others to watch the company 
which administers for the SuLTAN on the neighbouring mainland. This dual system 
would, under the proposed arrangement of obliterating the Sultanate, at once 
disappear, and a saving be effected of about £8,ooo per annum in salaries, persions, 
buildings, passages, outfits, etc., with increased efficiency to the service. 

A still greater economy could also be carried out with great advantage. We may 
take it for granted that with a direct British administration of the islands, such as is 
here proposed, the status of Slavery would disappear and the Slavery question be 
solved in the same pacific manner as it was throughout British India, including the 
Mohammedan States of our Indian Empire. It is an outrageous anomaly, for which no 
sufficient excuse has ever been offered, that the Shve status in Zanzibar and Pemba 
should even now, under the existing system, be tolerated. Such a change‘as is here 
suggested would lead, in the opinion of the besc judges, evem now to no opposition, 
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while the result would be that the Slaves, no longer being of value, would not be 
imported or smuggled into the islands, thus at once relieving us of the cost of 
attempting to stop, by measures shown to be futile so long as the Slave remains legal 
property, the fresh importation of Slaves into the islands. The cost of the present abortive 
attempt at repression is commonly estimated at about £100,000 per annum, chiefly 
due to the naval squadron required, involving as it does the payment of bounties to 
the captors, grants to the missions who take care of the Slaves captured, prize courts, 
etc. It is true a naval force could not be dispensed with in Zanzibar waters ; but it 
might, if Slavery were no longer admitted to be legal, be greatly reduced, and the 
vessels now employed in that futile and unpleasant service utilised for strengthening 
our naval forces elsewhere without any additional charge. We may then allow that 
half the present cost of our Slave-trade suppression would be saved, with the net 
result that, while on the one hand we should, by the proposed change, which ought 
to be the first step taken in dealing with the East African question, save over £50,000 
per annum on our present expenditure, we should also acquire the right, which we do 
not now possess, of imposing such taxes as might be just and necessary for the 
development of the country. 

Into the position of the British East Africa Company under the Concession held 
from Zanzibar, it is not here necessary to enter further than to point out that the 
company’s rights would be absorbed and taken over on such equitable terms as the 
company has never raised objection to. So also as regards the company’s rights in 
the interior, these are matters of detail, all of which can be easily treated if we deal 
with the question before Parliament, not as a Uganda, but as a British East Africa 
question. Any splitting up the administration and tinkering of the present obsolete 
and anomalous state of things involves great additional cost, much friction in adminis- 
tration, and certainly no such opportunity as the present is ever likely to present 
itself again for dealing with the matter on a broad and, in the end, an economic basis. 





Uganda and Zanzibar. 


Ir cannot be said that Mr. Labouchere and Dr. Clark much improved their 
position in regard to Uganda by the curious suggestion that the country 
‘should be handed over to the Zanzibar Government. As Zanzibar is now 
under our Protectorate, this would only be an awkward form of governing 
at two removes, but our control would probably be insufficient to prevent the 
revival of Slavery under the Mohammedan auspices of the SULTAN OF 
ZANZIBAR, in whose dominions Slavery still defies our efforts. Such a 
surrender would hardly be consistent with the record of a.power that has 
consistently opposed Slavery in every quarter of the globe, and we are glad 
to see that the proposal was left with the paltry support of nine votes.— 
Westminster Gazette. 

[Certainly the abolition of Slavery in Zanzibar has hitherto defied all the 
efforts of the AnTI-SLAvERY SovleTy, but we are not aware that the British 
Government has yet made any efforts—worthy of the name—to procure its 
abolition.—Ep. Reforter.] 
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SlavesTrade in the Red Sea. 


WE have received from a responsible source some important information 
respecting the Slave-trade from Africa into Southern Arabia, by which it 
appears that a large, and practically unhampered trade in Slaves is still 
carried on in connection with contraband articles, principally tobacco ; that 
the centre of this contraband trade is Aden, and that the English authorities. 
do nothing to put it down. As there is a considerable loss of revenue on the 
tobacco and other smuggled articles, it is thought that the Turkish Govern- 
ment is likely to place revenue cutters on the coast between Hodeidah and the 
Straits of Perim, and further north, if necessary. There is little doubt that 
this will give a severe blow to the Slave-trade in the Red Sea, if the Turkish 
Government receives from the British authorities at Aden that support and 
assistance which it has a right to expect, and which, on Anti-Slavery grounds, 
the British Government is bound to afford. 

The gentleman with whom this noteworthy conversation was held has 
lately been in Aden, and has practical knowledge of the question with which 
he deals. We append the following notes of this interesting information :— 

“Is the importation of Slaves from Africa into Yemen practised at present 
to any considerable degree ?”’ 

“ Yes, to a great degree.” 

“Can you tell me the number of Slaves thus introduced each month?” 

“It would be exceedingly difficult to compute. On one recent occasion 
fifteen boys were found in sacks on board two dhows taken with contraband at 
Medi to the north of Hodeidah. These sambouks, or dhows, carried the 
Italian flag; but the Slaves were eventually returned by theTurkish officials 
to the owners of the dhows on the pretext that they were shewn to be the 
sons of the said owners and of their men. The men were Arabs and the 
boys blacks !!” 

“ At what points of the coast do the Slave dhows chiefly arrive?” 

“ At Medi on the north, and Giah or Djiah on the south of Hodeidah.” 

“ From what part of the African Coast do the Slave dhows generally come ?” 

“More or less from the whole length of the coast, but chiefly from the 
southern ports, from which contraband in tobacco, and other things, is run into 
Yemen. The Slave-trade is simply a branch of the contraband, and could not 
be abolished otherwise than by the suppression of the smuggling. Since the 
Turkish cruisers in the Red Sea have made smuggling dangerous, it has become 
the habit to conceal the Slaves, either in tobacco sacks, or inside bundles of 
maize-cane, called ‘ adjoor.’ ” 

“ Are the islands used tor depéts for contraband and Slaves ?” 

‘‘ Sometimes ; but more usually the dhows wait at the islands for an oppor- 
tunity to descend upon the coast.” 
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“Ts the Slave-trade conducted by the same dhows which conduct the 
contraband?” 

“Yes, as I have said, it is a mere off-shoot of the contraband, and could not 
be detached from it.” 

“ Are there any English gunboats in the Red Sea for prevention of the 
Slave-trade ?” 

“T have never seen one. I have heard that there is one at Djeddah, but 
cannot be sure.” 

“ At what port are they stationed ?” 

“T do not know.” 

“‘ What is the most southerly point they ever reach?” 

“ They are never seen between Koufidah and Mokha.’ 

“Ts there any officially assigned reason for their leaving that southerly coast 
open?” 

“T never heard of any such reason.” 

“Are there any English gunboats on the coast of Yemen for prevention of 
the Slave-trade ?” 

“he.” 

“ How do prices of Slaves range in the Yemen?” 

“The price of an adult labourer, or a promising young girl, is about sixty to 
seventy dollars, but, of course, prices go higher or lower according to physical 
qualities.” 

“Is the Slave-trade practiced systematically ?” 

“Most systematically ; and in some cases even steamers bring across Slaves 
from Abyssinia and Obock.” 

“Ts there any falling off in the supply of Slaves in Yemen?” 

“No. Prices remain unchanged, which shows that the supply is not 
diminished.” 


We would call attention to the fact that some of these Slave dhows make 
use of the Italian colours, and we think that the attention of the Italian 
Government ought to be called to this abuse of its flag, as we have always 
found that Government very ready to assist in Anti-Slavery work. 


In connection with the subject above treated we print the following 
extract from a report by Lorp Cromer, dated March, 1894, dealing with the 
Red Sea Slave-trade. The whole of his Lordship’s despatch on Slavery in 
Egypt will be found on another page. 


ZORD CROMER ON RED SEA SLAVE-TRADE. 


As regards the Red Sea, the position of affairs remains the same as last 
year. North of Suakin, where the country is well patrolled by the Came] 
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Corps which was recently created, hardly any Slaves have been able to pass for 
shipment to Arabia. 

On the other hand, south of Suakin, the country is uncontrolled, and the 
Slave caravans, which used formerly to pass north of Suakin, now go by the 
south, 

The force at the disposal of Colonel SCH#FER is at present insufficient to 
close this exit for Slaves. 








Letter from Elizabeth Fry to William Allen. 


THE following letter from the great prison reformer, Mrs. Fry, to the veteran 
abolitionist, WILLIAM ALLEN, a member of the committee of the recently- 
formed BriTISH AND FoREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, although not dealing 
with the subject of African slavery will be read with interest, as we believe it 
has never been published until the present year, when it appeared in the auto- 
biography of FREDERIC Hitt. The letter was written in 1842, and the ANTI- 
Sravery Society, of which WittiamM ALLEN was one of the founders, was 
then only three years old. We have a vivid and very pleasing remembrance 
of both the writer and recipient of the letter, as doubtless have many of our 
readers :— 

“T think you will be interested to hear that we got through our visit to the 
Mansion House with much satisfaction. After some little difficulty that I had at arriving 
from the crowd, which overdid me for the time, I was favoured to arrive, and when led 
into the large drawing-room by the Lord Mayor I felt quiet and at ease. 

“Soon my friends flocked round me, and I had a very satisfactory conversation 
with Sir JamEs GRAHAM, and I think the door was opened for further communication 
on a future day ; it appeared most seasonable my then seeing him. 

“TI then spoke to Lord ABERDEEN, and the door was opened for his helping us, if 
needful, in our foreign affairs. 

“ During dinner for about two hours, when I sat between Prince Albert and Sir 
ROBERT PEEL, we had deeply interesting conversation upon the most important sub- 
jects: with Prince Albert, upon religious principle, its influence upon Sovereigns, etc. ; 
its importance in the education of children, and upon modes of worship, our views 
respecting it, etc.; why I could not rise at their toasts, not even at the one for the 
Queen ; why I could rise for prayer, etc., also on the management of children gener- 
ally ; on war and peace ; on prisons and punishment. And I had the same subjects, 
or many of them, with Sir Robert Peet. I think I hardly ever met with so cordial 
a reception from all parties and different ranks. The kindness shown me was extra- 
ordinary. . 

“ After dinner I spoke to Lord Sraney about our Colonies, and I think I was 
enabled to speak to all the men in power that I wanted to see. 

“I shook hands very pleasantly with the Duke of Wellington, who spoke beauti- 
fully, expressing his desire to promote the arts of peace and not of war ; he said he was 
not fond of remembering the days that were past, as if the very thought of war pained 
him. I could not but feel that it is good for various descriptions to be brought to- 
gether ; it promotes peace and love, and removes much prejudice and party feeling.” 
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PARLIAMENTARY. 
bouse of Commons. 


Ucanpa, Etc. 
March 15th. 

On the supplementary vote of £27,500 for Diplomatic and Consular Services. 

Mr. A. C. Morron said the new Premier was understood to be in favour of a 
spirited foreign policy. In such a policy he warned him that he would not be backed 
up by the Radical Party and their supporters throughout the country. They did not 
want a spirited foreign policy. 

Mr, J. W. LowTrHER remarked that it would be the duty of the Opposition in 
this, as on a recent occasion, to support the Government against their own followers. 


Mr. J. A. PEASE warned the Government that, in the event of their 
deciding on a policy of evacuating Uganda, the ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY 
and those ‘who took an interest in the diminution of Slavery, would 
probably deem it their duty to oppose the Government, believing that. 
such a policy would encourage the Slave-trade. If, also, the Govern- 
ment proposed to extend the jurisdiction of the SULTAN OF ZANZIBAR 
over Uganda they would be disposed to adopt a similar course, 
because the result would be to place that region under Mohammedan 
law, and to deny the right of protection to those inhabiting a British 
Protectorate. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE Said he was sorry we ever went to Uganda at all; but the thing 
had been done; and, the British flag having been raised there, he supposed it was. 
necessary some action should be taken; but he hoped we should not assume all 
responsibility there. We might hand over Uganda to Zanzibar, over which, in some 
way, we had a Protectorate, at the same time taking care that we did nothing to. 
increase the Slavery existing there, but rather that we did something to diminish it. 

Sir R. TEMPLE desired to express his sympathy with the warning addressed to the 
Government by the Hon. Member for Darlington (Mr. J. A. Pease), and to add that 
the abandonment of Uganda would give great concern to the Protestant organisations. 
which had sent missionaries to that country, and which were awaiting with anxiety 
the decision of the Government. Anything like a retrograde policy would lead to a 
renewal of that agitation which was set on foot two years ago, mainly at the instance: 
of those organisations. He would add another warning, which was, that anything like- 
an evacuation of Uganda would leave the door open to some foreign Power ; and that 
would arouse those who were anxious to guard our Imperial interests. (Hear, hear.) 
To hand Uganda over to Zanzibar would produce gratuitously fresh religious and 
political complications, by introducing a Mohammedan Power on the eastern side 
of the great lakes among the Soudanese, many of whom were Mohammedans.. 
Harmony would be better secured by the presence of British officers under a British 
Commissioner. 

CoLtonEL NoLtan.—What are they to do against these Soudanese, whom the 
hon. baronet says would be a danger if the British influence was withdrawn? 

Sir E. Gray said that that would be a most proper question to raise when the 
decision of the Government with respect to Uganda was arrived at. But, as the Govern- 
ment had pledged themselves that the existing conditions should be maintained until the 
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decision was made, there was no need to raise such a question now. With respect to 
the warnings given by the ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, he could only say that they would be 
borne in mind by the Government. It was a little unfair that the hon. member for 
Peterborough should found on this mere policy of inquiry the charge that the 
Government were indulging in a spirited foreign policy. When the Government 
came into office they knew nothing about Uganda ; and they had to go for information 
to the reports of people who had been on the spot. What were they told by every 
one? It was stated that if Uganda were abandoned Slavery would be developed and 
that the country would become the centre of the Slave-trade ; that massacre would 
follow, first of all the massacre of one native section by another, and then the massacre 
of the survivors by the Mohammedans ; and that great possibilities of future trade would 
be for ever lost to the country. Before Sir GERALD PorTAL’s report was made and 
the decision of the Government was announced he would not say anything as to how 
far those alarms were wellfounded. But that was the information which was given to 
the Government when they come into office by every one on the spot. They had no 
means of disproving the statements at the time ; and they were bound at least before 
evacuating the country to send some responsible man on their behalf to inquire into 
the condition of things, and see whether these alarms were well founded or not. 
Surely it was hardly fair of the hon. member for Peterborough to say that that was 
something which rendered the Government liable to a charge of indulging in a 
spirited or even, perhaps, a Jingo foreign policy. On the other hand, he (Sir E. Gray) 
believed that the Government, in making those inquiries, were keeping their word of 
honour which they had pledged to both parties in that House as to the steps they 
intended to take with regard to the occupation of Uganda. He could assure the hon. 
members present that the Government was most anxious that there should be no 
further delay in announcing their decision to the House and in having a full discussion 
which, he hoped, would settle the doubt for many years, and even perhaps for ever, 
on the question of what the future of this country towards Uganda skould be. 


(Cheers.) 
The Committee divided and the numbers were— 
For the vote ove eve ove ese one eee iain 198 
Against... eee vee eve ose vee eee oe 9 


Majority one ene aes eee ose eit wo. ——189 
The announcement of the figures was received with laughter. 


House oF Lorps, April 12¢h. 

The Ear oF RosEBery.—My Lords, you are all aware, probably, that in the 
other House of Parliament a statement has been made this evening about Uganda. It 
is only respectful to this House that a similar statement should be made here, and I 
think it will be for the convenience of the House that I should give the exact 
terms in which it was made in the other House: “ After considering the late Sir 
GERALD Porrat’s report, and weighing the consequences of withdrawal from Uganda, 
on the one hand, and, on the other of maintaining British interests there, Her 
Majesty’s Government have determined to establish a regular administration, and for 
that purpose to declare Uganda to be under a British protectorate. The details of the 
arrangements to be made are under consideration.” 

The Marguis of SALISBURY.—Will the noble Earl allow me to ask him whether 
the Government have come to any kind of conclusion with respect to what Sir 
GERALD PorrTaL declared to be the essential matter, namely, the establishment of 
communication with the coast. Of course Iam prepared to hear that the matter is 
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still under consideration, but I think the House will feel that, after the publication of 
the decision of one whose judgment we all respected, and, I may add, whose loss we 
all deeply deplore, we can hardly acquiesce in the maintenance for any considerable 
time of any reserve as to the decision to which the Government may come upon a 
matter which Sir GERALD PorrTat declared to be indispensable to a permanent 
arrangement. 

The Eart or RosEBERY.—It is not the wish or the intention of Her Majesty’s 
Government to maintain reserve on this subject for any considerable time. But, 
although Sir G. Porrat no doubt laid down in express terms the importance of , 
making a railway a considerable distance on the way to Uganda, the subject remains 
one of great complexity from many points of view, notably from the financial point of 
view, and I would rather not make an announcement about it, at any rate, to-night. 
(Hear, hear.) 
House or Commons, April 12th. 

THE CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER.—The statement I have to make to the 
House on the part of the Government with regard to Uganda is as follows. While I 
make this statement now, I hope that any discussion on it will be postponed until to- 
morrow week, when the Government will make a fuller statement on the subject. After 
considering the late Sir G. Porrat’s report, and weighing the consequences of with- 
drawal from Uganda, on the one hand, and, on the other, of maintaining British 
interests there, her Majesty’s Government have determined to establish a regular 
administration, and for that purpose to declare Uganda to be under a British Pro- 
tectorate. (Loud Opposition cheers.) The details of the arrangements to be made are 
under consideration. (Renewed Opposition cheers.) 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN.—When the right hon. gentleman speaks of the arrangements 
for the administration of Uganda, can he say how far Uganda is supposed to extend? 

THE CHANCELLOR OF THE ExCHEQUER.—I must ask my right hon. friend to 
postpone the question until Friday, when these details will be gone into. Of course, 
all these matters involve arrangements with the existing company, and so forth. 


SLAVERY IN East AFRICA. 
House oF Commons, April 19th. 

In answer to Sir R. TEMPLE, Sir E. Grey said the number of Slaves said by the 
British East Africa Company to have been freed by them since 1888 is 3,015. The 
number freed by Her Majesty’s Naval Forces during the same period is 1,287. The 
cost is mainly that of all Her Majesty’s ships engaged in the suppression of the Slave- 
trade, and I cannot give a separate estimate of this particular portion of it. No 
such arrangements or treaties as those referred to could properly be made by the 
Company within the territory covered by the concession of the SULTAN OF ZANZIBAR, 
nor have they been made. The only grant made to the Company was the sum of 
£10,000 voted last year for the prolongation of Uganda; and with regard to the 
resources of the Company I must ask the hon. baronet to refer to the Reports of 


the Directors. 
House oF Commons, Agri] 23rd. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN asked the Under Secretary of Foreign Affairs whether, in view 
of the indefinite postponement of the debate on the settlement of Uganda, a further 
statement could be made as to the intention of the Government as to the exact area 
over which Imperial Administration was to prevail, as to the railway and means of 
communication with Uganda suggested by Sir G. PorTat’s Report, and as to the 
abolition of the legal status of Slavery in Zanzibar. 
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Sir E. Grey regretted that it was not possible to deal with these matters within 
the compass of an answer to a question, and any statement on the subject would have 
to be reserved until the debate came on, when a full statement would be made on that 
and other points. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN asked the Chancellor of Exchequer whether it would not save 
time, and make the discussion more valuable, if the House had some intimation 
beforehand as to the decision of the Government with regard to the main points of 
interests. 

The CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER said he could only state that as soon as ever 
he could make arrangements after the disposal of the question of the Scotch Com- 
mittee he would endeavour to fix the debate on Uganda at as early a date as possible, 
when a statement would be made on the subject. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN asked whether, when the debate came on and the statement 
was made, the right hon. gentleman would allow the debate to be adjourned for 
consideration of the statement. (Hear, hear.) 

The CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER said he would rather postpone the answer 
to that question. 

Sir J. FERGussON said the Estimate referred to particulars, but gave none. He 
asked whether the Government proposed in that Estimate to take any sum for 
improving communications, whether by railway or by road, or of the tracks referred 
to in the Report, which were often circuitous and uncleared. 

The CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER replied that the Vote, being a formal one 
for the purpose of raising a discussion, did not profess to give particulars at all. No 
definite statement as to details could conveniently be made at the present time. 

The CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER, in answer to Mr. A. Smiru, said he did not 
think it desirable to touch upon Uganda at present, in reply to a question. The date 
of the discussion upon the subject would depend on the progress of the Scotch business 
before the House. 

Sir E, Grey, in reply to Sir R. TEMPLE, said it is the case that the British East 
Africa Company submitted some time ago an offer to Her Majesty’s Government for 
the re-absorption of the Company’s Concession and rights by the SULTANATE OF 
ZANZIBAR ; but it was not possible to discuss this proposal till a decision had been 
come to respecting the future occupation of territory which the Company had 
evacuated. I am not able to say whether the communications with the Company will 
be sufficiently advanced to enable me to announce before the debate that an 
arrangement has been come to. 

Sir G. BapEN-PowELL asked the Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs what 
proportion of the Customs Duties, referred to in the late Sir GrraLD PorTat’s 
Report as accruing to the British East Africa Company, had been appropriated to 
the payment of rent to the SULTAN OF ZANZIBAR ; and what other sources of revenue 
(tax or otherwise) had been or are available to the Company for the purposes of 
administration mentioned in that Report. 

Sir E. Grey.—Her Majesty’s Government cannot give information as to the 
financial arrangements or resources of the Company. 


Tue District oF GosHA. 


Mr. A. Gress asked the Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs whether the district 
of Gosha, lying on the ‘right bank of the Juba River, which was occupied by an 
agricultural colony of runaway Slaves numbering several thousand souls, formed part 
of the Protectorate transfetred by Germany to Great Britian in 1890: Whether the 
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district in question was now part of the same Protectorate, or was included in the 
territory placed under the adininistration of the SuLTAN oF ZANzIBAR along with 
Witu: And what measures had been taken since the territory was placed under the 
SULTAN OF ZANzIBaR to protect the people of Gosha from the lawless tribes of the 
country around, and to secure to them free access to the coast by the Juba River. 

Sir E. Grey.—With reference to the first paragraph of the question, it is under- 
stood that a large settlement, composed in a great measure of runaway Slaves, exists 
in territory in the interior, near the Juba. That territory did not form part of the 
Protectorate transferred by Germany to Great Britain in 1890. With reference to 
Paragraphs 2 and 3, it is not included in the Protectorate which has been placed under 
the administration of the SuLTAN OF ZANzIBAR, who has, consequently, not taken 
measures in regard to it. When the territory is explored, and access to it opened, 
information will be obtained as to these natives, of whom little is known at present. 


EAST AFRICAN CRUISERS. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, April 23rd. 

Mr. JoSEPH A. PEASE asked the Secretary to the Admiralty how 
many vessels of Her Majesty’s Navy are now stationed on the East 
Coast of Africa? What is the approximate annual expense incurred 
in maintaining this Station? How many vessels are required for the 
defence of the station, apart from all considerations connected with the 
suppression of the Slave-trade? And what is the computed amount 
that would be saved on that station if the number of vessels were 
limited to the requirements of defence only ? 

Sir U. KAy-SHUTTLEWORTH said the number of ships generally 
stationed on the East Coast of Africa is four, in addition to the five 
lake and river gunboats on Lake Nyassa and the Shiré and Zambesi 
rivers. The cost of maintaining them would require an elaborate 
calculation which would involve much time and labour. If the Slave- 
trade were to come to an end the duties thrown on Her Majesty’s ships 
off the East Coast would be somewhat reduced, much in the same way 
as the abolition of the Slave-trade on the West Coast led to great 
reductions of labour and cost. Moreover, the money now spent in 
bounties would be saved. 





WHOLESALE SLAVE-TRADING IN MOROCCO. 
CORRESPONDENTS with the Embassy of Marshal Martinez Campos at the 
Court of Morocco have sent vivid, but disgusting, descriptions of the sale 
of Slaves within view of the Imperial Palace. A public market is held 
almost daily, and the trade is chiefly in young women and children ; the 
average price of the former is about 100 dollars (£20), but young women 
above the average strength fetch as much as 175 dollars. One correspondent 
writes indignantly: “It is a shame that civilised countries like Spain, 
England, France, and Italy, should send ambassadors to a court which 
sanctions such a revolting traffic in human beings.” 
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Missions in Htrica. 
MOHAMMEDAN DIFFICULTIES. 


THE Quarterly Review for January last contains an excellent article on the 
Progress and Prospects of Missions to Heathen lands. We give a few 
extracts relating to the work in Africa, and the difficulty of dealing with 
Mohammedans, of which the statistics for India afford a somewhat dis- 
heartening proof. The writer points out that this difficulty is scarcely 
realized in African Mission labour, by the public at home, but it is one of the 
chief obstacles to the spread, not only of Christianity on that continent, but 
of civilization itself. The Mohammedan religion allows of Slavery, and this 
produces the Slave-trade, and therefore it is no wonder that powerful negro 
tribes in Central and Western Africa readily embrace a religion that does not 
interfere with their Slave-trading propensities. | 


“Two more facts of deep significance must be recorded before we pass from this 
most engrossing subject. Among the sources of encouragement none is more 
animating than the increase of native-ordained ministers, from 21 to 797 in forty 
years. Out of 19,298 adult baptisms in India in the year 1890, only from 200 to 250 
were Mussulmen. The Mohammedan is still the forlorn hope, we had almost said the 
despair, of the Christian missionary. 

This difficulty is most fully realized in mission dealings with the African continent. 
Of that immense area stretching over nearly a quarter of the habitable globe, and 
comprising fertile regions twice as large as those of Europe, how marvellously our 
acquaintance has increased during the last fifty years! Half a century ago the map 
of Africa was a mere blank interior with a fevered coast line; now it is filled with 
recently discovered and often fertile districts, out of which the foremost nations of 
Europe are carving for themselves new kingdoms. How inscrutable the gradual 
development of events which has brought every quarter of Africa in turn into 
immediate contact with England, and in large measure under its direct supremacy ! 
So rapid has been the march of international policy and of geographical discovery, of 
missionary enterprise, and of commercial eagerness regarding it, that the public mind 
is bewildered with the multitude of protocols, and works of travel, and consular 
reports that flow in perpetually growing volume before it. Yet amidst the conflicting 
claims of Germany and England, of Portugal and France and Belgium; through the 
clamour of accusation and denial and rejoinder that rages round the occupation of 
Central Africa; beside the feverish search for gold reefs and diamond fields, and pasture 
lands that is sending the sons of JAPHET by thousands into the land of Ham from the 
south, under the working of the state-craft by which all the coast line of the north is 
falling inevitably under the control of the Mediterranean Powers,—through all these 
influences, and their combined effect is almost incalculable, a silent revolution of more 
lasting influence than the actors in the varied parts of the drama ever conceived, is 
already begun. It is not too much to say that the inspiration which led to our 
abolition of the Slave-trade was the first link in a chain of events which has opened up 
a continent, and will ultimately lead to its conversion to the Christian faith.” 


Reasons Wuy THE ProGress Is SLow. 
“ But in connection with this thought there follows a second, which is yet more 
astounding. In view of the slow progress of Christianity in Africa, and of the deadly 
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influence of a climate which has made it the graveyard of so many of England’s most 
gallant missionaries, it is too often forgotten that the African race in America is the 
largest result of missionary effort of modern times, consisting as it does, if we include 
the West Indies, of some ten millions of nominal Christians; all brought within the 
Church within a period of two hundred years. On the West Coast. of Africa, again, 
a settlement formed of released slaves has become the scene of one of our most 
successful Church missions; and on the Isle of Zanzibar, the site of the Slave Market 
is now held by a Christian colony, with a handsome church and mission houses, in one 
of which some forty boys taken from Slave dhows, are under careful training by the 
Universities’ Mission to Central Africa. Mysterious indeed, is the Providence that 
has made Slavery the means of bringing these idolaters under any kind of Gospel 
influence. The peculiar extravagance of a warm-blooded race, and the failings 
engendered by years of degradation, superstition, cannibalism, slavery, and want, tend 
to hide many of the noble qualities which lie beneath the dark skin of the African 
races, and which it is well to remember in judging whether the freedmen of America 
may not hereafter take a special part in the Evangelization of Africa.” 


Tue UNIVERSITIES MISSION TO AFRICA. 


“The Universities’ Mission to Central Africa, founded in 1859 by Dr. Livingstone, 
is a good example of Mission work, conducted on distinct Church lines. Planted at a 
point on the Eastern coast which was formerly the head market of the Slave-trade, 
the mission receives all liberated Slaves committed to its care, and trains the most 
promising among them to supply a native ministry. With this work has been 
combined direct missionary efforts from these special centres, and the more general 
work extends over 250,000 square miles. The romance attaching to Livingstone’s 
career; the noble self-sacrifice of Mackenzie, its distinguished and devoted first bishop, 
the wise controlling influence of Bishop Steere, who laid so well the foundations of 
a great indigenous Church; the self-denial of its European agents, lay and clerical, 
who receive no stipend, and fare all, rich and poor alike, at one common table; the 
judgment and perseverance with which, amidst the jarring dialects around it, the 
Mission made Swahili the /ingua franca of Central Africa, and not only translated Holy 
Scripture into the language thus reduced to symmetry, but supplied through grammar 
and dictionary the means of communication for European commerce; the head- 
quarters of the Mission at the gate through which half Europe passes to its new 
acquisitions in the centre of the Dark Continent—all these together invest the Mission 
with an interest that endears it to many English churchmen. Already over 3,000 
adherents are enrolled, and a band of 2 bishops, 25 English and 5 African clergy, 6 
European ladies and laymen, and 97 native teachers, are extending moral and spiritual 
influences. The story of Mr. JoHnson’s pioneer-work on Lake Nyassa is one of 
unsurpassed heroism and self-sacrifice. It is a mark of the confidence which the Church 
at home feels in the conduct of this Mission, that an appeal last year for an endowment 
for a second bishopric was met by the gift of over £11,000, gathered in five months, 
a very large proportion of which was contributed by the English clergy.” 


PROMISE OF A MARVELLOUS FUTURE. 


Of no portion of the world can it be more properly said than of Africa, 
“ The harvest truly ts plenteous, but the labourers are few; pray ye therefore 
the Lord of the harvest, that He will send forth labourers into His harvest.” 
There is room for all—the Christian missionary, the honest trader, the skilled 
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engineer, and the artisan. The Gospel has to be preached, and the blessings 

of civilisation have to be brought to a people who have for long ages lain 

buried under the dark cloud of superstition, cruelty, and oppression. Slavery 

and cannibalism have to be uprooted, and every yoke has to be broken. But 
in doing this, the nations who are privileged to take their part in the great 

work, must be very jealous that in thus “opening up Africa,” they do not 

allow the iniquitous trader in poisonous firewater, and villainous saltpetre, to 

enter through the half opened door. 

“If the work to be done in Africa be stupendous, its first fruits and its promise 
are of nocommon order. In no quarter of the world have abler pioneers laid down 
the lines along which the squadrons of the Cross should advance, and in no region 
has life been offered more lavishly for the faith. It was the Church which struck the 
first blow at heathendom in Eastern Equatorial Africa; which sent the first Christian 
embassy to Uganda; which planned Missions to Kaffraria and Zululand; which even 
now is exploring and mapping out Mashonaland and Libombo. Other Protestant 
communities, British and American, have also borne their part ; and everywhere in the 
hour of trial, teachers and converts equally, even youths and tender women, have sealed 
their testimony with their blood so freely that Africa might well be called the land of 
martyrs. No mission field presents so large a proportion of native bishops and pastors. 
No converts show such liberality or rise so rapidly to the position of independent 
Churches; none display greater ability when their native talent has been fully trained. 
When to these high qualities is added the strong negro physique which can endure the 
scorching sun of the tropics without giving way, who can question that in them we 
have the destined agency with which to combat the stubbornness of Islam, and to 
bring the Gospel message to their coloured kinsmen?” 

Che Freeland Lyrpedition. 
THE Freeland Expedition landed at Lamu on April 2 after a voyage in the steamship 
Bundesrath of thirty-three days. They lose the services of Captain BoRCHARD, who 
is ordered by the Government to Zanzibar to report as to the expedition, and is thence 
to proceed to Cape Town; but they may have with them Mr. CHANDLER, the American 
gentleman who has already made a name as an African traveller. The administrator 
of Lamu district is already on his way to Zanzibar, accompanied by the commandant 
of the Indian troops, on Freeland affairs, so that it is evident that the British Govern- 
ment are taking every precaution, and it is very probable that the expedition will have 
with it an officer nominated by the Government. It has been ascertained that since 
Captain Dunpas proceeded up the Tana the bar at the mouth has so altered that it is 
now impossible to enter it with a steamer of any size; hence probably the steamer 
specially purchased for the navigation of the Tana will be useless for this purpose, 
and the expedition will have to devise other means for getting up the river, or, as an 
alternative, will proceed from Mombasa the whole way by land; but this latter plan, 
considering that the pioneers number twenty-two and that the amount of baggage to 
be forwarded is large, would mean a force of 1,000 porters—a number probably too 
great to obtain in British East Africa. It has therefore been decided to make no 
start from Lamu earlier than the end of June, by which time it is hoped that all 
difficulties can be arranged. Lamu is reported to be healthy and free from malaria, 
and, although very little south of the Equator, to have a climate tempered by strong 
land and sea breezes. Probably, therefore, a better place for the temporary sojourn 
of the expedition could not have been selected.— Zhe Times. 
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Slavery in Bgypt. 


Tue following paragraph on Slavery in Egypt was contained in a report on 
that country by Lorp Cromer (uzde “ Blue Book,” Egypt, No. 1, 1894):— 


21. SLAVERY. 

284 Slaves were freed in 1893, as compared to 422 in 1892. In both years by far 
the greater number were Soudanese women. 

The numbers of Slaves who apply for manumission are steadily decreasing—a fact 
which shows that the possession of Slaves is every day becoming less frequent. 

There can be little doubt that in course of time Slavery in Egypt will entirely dis- 
appear, provided continual vigilance be exercised over buyers as well as over dealers. 

Notwithstanding what has been done to check the trade, it is certain that 
advantage is at once taken of the least relaxation in the measures heretofore adopted 
to prevent the introduction and the sale of Slaves in Egypt, to smuggle in Slaves from 
Tripoli or Bengazi, and dispose of them generally in out-of-the-way places where 
detection is difficult. 

For the last three years, as no caravans with Slaves had come into Middle Egypt, 
the stations had been withdrawn from Assiout, and all the available men had been 
concentrated on the edge of the desert, between Mariout and the south of Fayoum. 

Advantage was at once taken of this change. Several caravans bringing Slaves 
with them came to Minieh. In order to stop any further arrivals of Slaves, Colonel 
SCHAEFER withdrew two stations from Lower Egypt and brought them to Minieh. 
Since then no caravans have brought Slaves into that province, but at the end of 1893, 
about eight months after the withdrawal of the new stations from Lower Egypt, it 
appeared that advantage had again been taken of the change, and that three caravans 
had passed Slaves into Lower Egypt at the places from which guards had been 
removed. These facts point clearly to the conclusion that any diminution in the 
vigilance, which has been hitherto exercised, would at once have the effect of reviving 
the Slave-trade. Indeed, the Department is short of men for guarding all the roads 
coming from the west. 

As regards the Red Sea, the position of affairs remains the same as last year. 
North of Suakin, where the country is well patrolled by the Camel Corps, which was 
recently created, hardly any Slaves have been able to pass for shipment to Arabia. 

On the other hand, south of Suakin, the country is uncontrolled, and the Slave 
caravans which used formerly to pass north of Suakin now go by the south. 

The force at the disposal of Colonel SCHAEFER is at present insufficient to close 
this exit for Slaves. 





Che Wyassa Slave Trade. 


Mr. A. J. SWANN, who sailed on Saturday by the Mexican to assume his 
appointment under Mr. H. H. Jounston in Nyassaland, has expressed 
himself inclined to hope that the recent defeat of MAKaNuIRA has proved the 
heaviest blow that the Slave-trade in that region has yet received. Mr. 
Swann also says he regards a half-hearted policy in British Central Africa or 
in Nyassaland as fatal to every interest, whether Native or European. With 
regard to the situation in Tanganyika, Mr. Swann informed a representative 
of Reuter’s Agency that he had received letters bearing the Tanganyika post- 
mark, a thing which in itself speaks volumes. ‘‘ What,’ added Mr. Swann, 
“would Dr. LivinesTone and Sir Joun Kirk think, could they witness the 
transformation of the country they explored when I was a boy? "—South 
Africa. 
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Polynesian Labour Traffic. 


(From Zhe Manchester Guardian.) 

24th April, 1894- 

Mr. Cuarves H. Aten, secretary of the BRITISH AND ForEIGN ANTI- 
SLAVERY Society, in the course of conversation with one of our London 
representatives about the employment of Kanaka labour in the sugar indus- 
tries of Queensland, said that he could by no means accept the justice of the 
statements made by Sir THomas M’ItwrairH in a recent address, wherein 
he summed up his policy in the dictum “Field labour for Kanakas, mill 
labour for whites.” Asked upon what grounds his society based its protest 
against the continued evasion of the regulations by which the importation of 
Kanakas for labour purposes is supposed to be controlled,* Mr. ALLEN 
replied :—‘ 1. To begin with, these people are ill suited for continuous hard 
work. It is entirely at variance with their nature. In their own islands 
they are accustomed to a life of dolce far niente spent in the open air under 
conditions of perfect freedom. Long continued hard labour amidst the 
stifling atmosphere engendered by the thick growth of the sugar canes and 
a complete change from their normal diet are the main causes of the high 
death-rate among them (something like 60 per 1,000 yearly). 2. They are 
‘engaged’ by their masters on terms which, generally speaking, they cannot 
possibly comprehend. The languages spoken in their various islands number 
upwards of twenty. Of these the persons employed in recruiting Kanakas 
usually understand one, or, at the most, two. Consequently they often 
have no real notion of the purpose for which they leave their homes, nor of 
the nature of the labour for which they are supposed to contract. 3. At the 
expiration of their term of service they are not always conveyed back to 
the particular island whence they were embarked. Should they chance 
to be landed on a strange island, peopled probably by their enemies (internal 
feuds being many and strong), they are often killed, and possibly eaten. 
4. The Kanakas are practically sold into Slavery. In exchange for the young 
labourers their relatives are easily induced to accept gifts of tobacco, etc. 
5. The remuneration given to these labourers is absurdly low. They receive 
only £6 per annum, besides rations, often unsuited to their constitutions. 
4%. The moral aspects of the question is also most serious. The withdrawal 
of husbands from their wives is attended by disastrous consequences in the 
islands. Similarly, on the Queensland sugar plantations, Kanaka women 
are correspondingly rare, being often outnumbered twentyfold by the men— 
with results which can easily be imagined. Moreover, the depopulation of the 
islands is an evil to which public attention has already been called by Lorp 





® The protest of the Society is not so much against any wilful evasion of 
the regulations, as against the impossibility of any regulations being effectively carried 
out. This has been the Society’s experience ever since the traffic commenced, and 
the same objection exists, and always has existed to the Coolie traffic from India 
and China.—Ep. Reporter. 
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STanmorE (Sir Arthur Gordon, High Commissioner of the Western Pacific). 
7. The absence of any imperative necessity for the cultivation of sugar in 
Queensland. The canes can only be raised along the banks of the rivers, 
in the soil formed by alluvial deposits. These comparatively limited tracts 
might possibly be worked with success by Chinese labourers. If not,” 
concluded Mr. ALLEN, “surely the pecuniary interest of a few sugar planters 
must not be allowed to override that moral policy to which England has 
long ago set her seal. Slavery in disguise will be as abhorrent to the British 
public as was formerly Slavery itself in the sugar plantations of the British 
colonies.” 








Women for Goats, 
THE Secretary of the BririsH AND ForeiGN ANTI-SLAVERY Society has lately © 
communicated to Reuter’s Agency a dispatch from Mr. AINsworTH, the 
Imperial British East Africa Company's administrator in Machako’s district, 
250 miles inland from Mombasa. This dispatch, dated January 31, gives 
details of considerable Slave dealing in and around Kikuyu. The victims are 
mainly women and children, raided from a small tribe of the Masai, the men 
being either killed or driven off. It having come to the knowledge of the 
administrator that hundreds of women were on sale in Kikuyu in exchange 
for goats, he took immediate steps to block the roads leading to that spot. 
When sold in small numbers to the Wakamba, at the price of only a few 
goats, a good trade was done by these. natives in re-selling them to Arab and 
Swahili traders, whose caravans are always to be found in the country. 
When once absorbed into the caravans there is little difficulty in conveying 
them to the coast, whence they can be smuggled to the-various profitable 
markets still open in the British Protectorate of Zanzibar and Pemba. 
Within the last few months Mr. ArnsworTH has been instrumental in rescu- 
ing more than 100 of these wretched Slaves, but the traffic will never entirely 
cease So long as the status of Slavery is recognised in Zanzibar. 





Commenting on the above paragraph the Southampton Echo writes : 

We thought the days of Slavery were over long ago, but such is not the fact, as 
‘we are painfuliy reminded by telegrams and statements from Kikuyu, which is a place 
some two hundred and fifty miles inland from Mombasa. It appears that there are a 
number of tribes who spend their time in raiding the native villages, and having killed 
the men who resisted them, have carried off the women and children and sold them to 
other tribes for goats. It is said that in Kikuyu there are hundreds of women thus on 
sale, but when the matter was brought to the knowledge of the East Africa Company’s 
Administrator, he had all the roads blocked, so as to prevent the men from carrying 
off their victims. If a woman or child is only valued at the worth of a goat, it may 
be easily imagined that they are not thought very much of, and that they would meet 
with anything but kind treatment at the hands of those who became possessed of 
them. Indeed, it is stated now that there is a considerable trade in selling women to 
Arab and Swahili traders. Strong measures ought to be taken to suppress this traffic, 
which produces so much misery and cruelty to women and children unable to defend 


themselves. 








‘a 
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The Development of Cast Africa, 


Si1r,—I am requested to transmit to you the enclosed report from Machakos, 


with the compliments of the directors. 


Ukambani, the country referred to, is about midway between the coast 


and Uganda. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


P. S. MACDERMOTT, for Secretary. 


Imperial British East Africa Company, Limited, 
2, Pall Mall East, March 28th. 


MaAcHakos STATION, UKAMBANI, Fanuary 1st, 1894. 


TO THE ADMINISTRATOR, IMPERIAL BriTISH East AFRICA COMPANY, 
Mompasa. 


S1r,—I have the honour herewith to submit to you my Report for this 
district for the six months ending December 31st, 1893. My previous reports 
have given you all the information as to resources, work being done, etc., so 
this half-year I beg to present you with a summary of progress made, and 
further introduce you to Ukambani and the Wakamba, and also I beg to 
further mention the matter of the Slave-trade. 


RESULT UP To DaTE oF ouR Work HERE. 

Since the beginning of August last the Wakamba have run the mail 
service between here and Tzavo, a distance down and up of 300 miles; this 
service they have performed very satisfactorily; they do the down and up 
journey in fourteen days, and daily this service becomes more popular. 

Applications for labour have been very extensive, and from the new year 
the following rates of payment in barter goods will be accepted by the 
people :—For small boys for shamba work, etc., about As. 10 per week. For 
grown-up youths, who are equal to all classes of work, about Rs. 1°10 per 
week. These rates are exclusive of food; the natives employed bring their 
own food. These rates are, of course, for local work; natives employed at 
some distance from their homes, where they could not return at night, would 
have to be found in food, and would require an increase of about 20 per 
cent. on the above-mentioned rates. The maximum rate would be about 
Rs. 2°4 weekly, inclusive of food. 

On whatever occasions I have had to send caravans down country for 
goods, the number of carriers who have come in has always greatly exceeded 
my requirements. 

On the 4th December last all the elders of Machakos Hill, Manyani, Iveti, 
Nzibus, Kasinga, Mututuni, Quamboli, and Engoleni assembled here, and 
held a long shauri. This shauri, as I have before mentioned, was convened 
by themselves, after asking my permission to be allowed to meet here. The 
substance of what they said is as follows :— 

That “we, the Wazee of this district, recognise the benefits we are 





i 
} 
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deriving from the Company (Mzungu) here. Our young men have learned 
to work and earn mali; our country is peaceful, Masai do not raid us, and 
our people live at peace with one another ; our cattle can graze in security, 
etc. All matters brought to the European for settlement have always received 
a fair hearing ; and the Mzungu knows the Wakamba and their ways, so we 
have every confidence in bringing our complaints, etc., and troubles to the 
Station for settlement. We te!l you all this so that the Company may know 
that we are glad they come to live amongst us. Our country is theirs and 
ours, and half the food is theirs.” 

This is a summary of what they came in to say, and this sentiment was 
backed up by a further offering of 40} loads of flour, which makes, with the 
previous contributions, a total of over 20,000 lbs. of flour contributed to the 
Station in twelve months. I promised the elders that I would let the 
Administrator know everything that was said. These, as related, are the 
actual facts, and my object in detailing them thus is so that you may plainly 
understand the situation here. 

These people have not only recognised the benefits they are receiving, but 
have acknowledged them also, and what is, in my opinion, more to the point, 
shown their appreciation in a substantial manner. These people (z¢., the 
people in this locality) are gradually but surely rising above the level of the 
surrounding people, and are on the way to becoming, if properly handled, 
pioneers of good and useful work in this part of Africa; I mean that they set 
a good example, which must, in the future, have a good result. 


THE COMMERCIAL VALUE OF UKAMBANI. 

Before introducing you further to Ukambani and its people, I wish to lay 
before you a few facts showing the commercial value of the country. The 
country is extremely fertile and rich in agriculture and cattle, the population 
is estimated at something near 1,000,000 souls, all extremely industrious ; 
the able-bodied are willing and ready to part with their produce or give their 
labour in return for barter goods. The demand for trade goods increases 
steadily ; 18 months ago the demand was almost entirely for beads in return 
for flour, etc., and for brass wire in return for goats, bullocks, etc. Now the 
proportion is about as follows :—Beads 20 per cent., brass wire 30 per cent., 
cloths 50 per cent., with every indication that the demand for cloth will still 
further increase. 

Eighteen months ago the exception was to see people clothed in cloth, 
perhaps not more than § per cent. were so clothed; the other day, out of 
some 2,300 men, counted haphazard, only one was dressed wholly in skins; 
the remainder all had cloth. Now, a flourishing trade must be a certainty 
when a railway is built, and, therefore, a railway means a market the more 
to the British manufacturers, and I presume that, however small, a new 
market is always welcome; the harvest is ready, it only wants the means of 
reaping, but, of course, in these times we cannot expect to sit down and just 
open our hands for the wealth of Central Africa to fall into them. 
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Grain Propucep, Rotation oF Crops, ETC. 

The following grains are produced in large quantities :-— 

Tree beans (Kik-Nzu), kidney beans, black, red, anc white (three kinds) 
(Kik-Poso); maize (Kik-Mabemba) ; millet (Kik-Muvia). 

Small grains, two kinds (Kik-Mwymbi Mwy), Cassava or Manioc (Kik 
Manya). 

Sugar cane (Kik-Mwyie) ; sweet potatoes (Kik-Maquazi) ; bananas (Kik- 
Meyu) ; pumpkins (Kik-Malenga). 

The following are also grown, but not in large quantities :— 

Tobacco (Kik-Kumbatu) ; Yams (Kik-Vikwa). 

A fair quantity of excellent honey is collected and consumed by the people. 

There is very little, if any, variation of crops; the same land is generally 
used, year after year, for the same kind of crops. In the same plantation 
during the rains the following are usually planted intermixed :—Mabemba, 
Muvia, Mwymbi Mwy, Maquazi, and various beans. After the rains Maquazi 
and beans are planted together in irrigated shambas. 

Sugar cane and bananas are mostly cultivated together. Tobacco is 
planted by itself. Manioc is generally planted with beans and pumpkins. 

In one year, with favourable rains, etc., two crops of maize are reaped, one 
crop each of millet and all small grain, one crop of tree beans, one crop of 
Manioc (Cassava), three-quarters of a crop of kidney beans, two crops of sweet 
potatoes, and one extra crop raised by irrigation. Two crops are obtained 
from the one planting of sugar cane. Bananas fruit in from eighteen months 
to two years. Cattle, sheep, and goats thrive extremely well here, and the 
milk is wonderfully rich. 


TEMPERATURE AND RAINFALL FROM JULY TO DECEMBER, 1893. 

The country is, I should say, peculiarly suitable for European agricul- 
turists, the climate is more like Southern Europe than Central Africa. From 
July 1st to December 31st, 1393, the thermometer and rainfall readings were 
as follows :— 





























MAXIMUM. MINIMUM. 
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November Wet - neers 6r | 64 654 | 63 55 58 60 57 
Ct: Lea eee 63 | 70 75 71 57 62 63 64 
December BES sore 61 | 64 67 63 544 | 58 60 593 
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The rainfall for the above months is as follows :—October, 1 37-100 in. ; 
November, 6 84-100 in. ; December, 6 34-100 in. 


SEASONS. 


The seasons are divided as follows :—From about the end of October to 
the end of January small rains ; from beginning of February to about middle 
of March, a short dry season, with few showers ; from middle of March to 
about beginning of May, heavy rains; to end of May, occasional showers ; 
from June to October, dry season, with a very few local showers of light rain. 
The hottest part of the year is from October to March. These seasons affect 
mostly higher Ukambani and Kikuyu. 

The foregoing, together with my previous reports, will give you an idea 
as to the value of Ukambani from a commercial point of view, but there is 
still another matter to be considered, which I will explain to you, as follows:— 


UKAMBANI AS A SLAVE MARKET. 


The Wakamba, living very close to the Kapti Masai, used to be con- 
tinually raided by the Masai, and many men, women, and children were 
killed—the Masai do not take prisoners. In retaliation the Wakamba raid 
Masai kraals, and take whatever they can get, including women and children ; 
with the Wakamba women and children prisoners are looked upon as being 
too useful and valuable to be killed ; firstly, they are useful for shamba work, 
wood cutting, etc.; and secondly, they used to be looked upon as articles of 
barter with the Swahilis, and according to all the information I can obtain 
from the natives, it is evident that, before the Company’s authority was 
established here, there must have been a pretty large trade in Masai and 
Kikuyu captives between the Swahilis and the Wakamba; but, as I have 
said before, the trade now, in comparison with the past, can almost be said to 
be non-existent. 

During our residence here the Masai raids have become very rare; and 
what Masai prisoners are taken by local Wakamba in their raids, are, at our 
request, brought into the station here; and during my residence I have 
received from the Wakamba elders, and returned nearly all to their own 
people by some means or other. The following people all, or nearly all, 
would, in the absence of an European, have undoubtedly been sold to Swahili 
traders :—44 Masai women (11 with babies), 20 Masai children (the above 
babies not counted in this), 14 Kikuyu women, making a total of 89 souls. 

Anyone looking well into this question must readily see what would 
result if our influence is withdrawn. The insignificance of the Slave-trade 
here, at present, is not due to the Swahili or the Wakamba ; the Company’s 
occupation and influence with the natives is the sole factor in this good 
result. In my opinion, once we withdrew from here (if withdrawal is 
possible), a brisk Slave-trade will once more revive. You see it in this way— 
the best Arab or Swahili in the world cannot, as you know, resist the, to 
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them, infatuation of Slave-trading; where there were Slaves to be had, there 
would the Arab and Swahili wend their way. Without European power and 
influence in the Interior, what is to prevent Arabs and Swahilis from coming: 
up, buying and capturing Slaves, and placing them on their coast and inland. 
shambas. A demand for Slaves here would soon create a supply. Our 
influence here has stopped both the supply and the demand. 


DomeEsTic SLAVERY IN UKAMBANI. 


The only domestic slavery that exists in Ukambani is represented by the 
Masai and Kikuyu women and children who are captives of war. Many 
captives, as already shown, have been, through our medium, returned to 
their own people, but in various parts of Ukambani there are many people 
who are still captives or domestic Slaves, These are mostly the results of 
raids some time ago, and who either do not care to return to their people— 
there are many women who, when offered the opportunity of returning to 
the Masai or Kikuyu, have refused, saying they preferred to remain with the 
Wakamba—or who do not know now from whence they came. While our 
occupation and influence exist, I believe that most of these people will remain 
as domestic Slaves (“Slaves” seems a very harsh word to use in order to 
express their present existence; they are in reality quite as free as the 
Wakamba themselves); but should our influence be withdrawn, these- 
domestic Slaves would certainly form a ready stock in hand for the starting 
of an export Slave-trade. 


HANDICRAFTS OF THE WAKAMBA. 


Varieties of cooking-pots are made out of clay. Very useful and sub-. 
stantial bags for carrying shamba produce are made out of aloe fibre, which. 
is imported from Kikumbuliu; goat skins are tanned and made into dresses. 
for the women, and at times these skins are decorated rather tastefully ; all 
these are made by the women. The following are made by the men :—Small 
axes, adzes, arrow heads, double-edged swords are made out of native iron by 
the blacksmiths, who work with hammers and goatskin double-handled 
bellows of their own make. Then there are the brass-workers, who turn out 
various kinds of ornaments, including brass and copper wristlets, armlets, 
earrings, neck ornaments, and finger rings. Nearly all the men know how 
to make bows and arrows, and many of these articles are carefully and 
beautifully made ; all the war arrows are poisoned. The poison they extract 
from a tree here ; they cut the branches and boil the wood and leaves chopped 
up together, thus extracting a matter like pitch, which is the poison. The 
only agricultural implement made is a sharp-pointed stick of hard wood ; it 
is very primitive, but very effective. All the food dishes are made out of 
gourds cut in half. Gourds answer the purpose of bottles, etc. 


CoLoNIES OF WAKIKUYU. 


In western and northern Ukambani there are a few colonies of Wakikuyu-. 
who have migrated there, and even now this migration is taking place in a. 
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small way. These people come here, make friends with the Wakamba, settle 
down, and adopt all the Wakamba habits ; they are perfectly free, in no way 
are they enslaved by the Wakamba. The Wakamba recognise a wide 
difference between these voluntary settlers and captives of war ; one thing, of 
course, is that these settlers are always friends, and their settlement is always 
a matter of a satisfactory arrangement between the parties interested; and 
another thing is that the Company’s influence has almost done away with 
inter-tribal conflicts and raids between the Wakamba and the Wakikuyu. 


THE WAKAMBA AND NEIGHBOURING TRIBES. 


As far as population is concerned, the Wakamba are the predominating 
tribe in this part of Africa, and nearly all are exceedingly friendly to 
Europeans. To the north-west the neighbours of the Wakamba are the 
Wakikuyu, and, ‘‘when in residence,”’ the Kapti Masai, on the Kapti plains. 
To the north and north-east the people of Mbe, the Wapokomo, and some 
Wanderobbo are the neighbours of Mumoni and Kitwyi. The Wa-Galla 
were at one time in the habit of raiding into Mumoni, Pokomo, etc.; but the 
days of the Wa-Galla seem to have gone by, for now-a-days they are never 
heard of in these parts. To the south and south-west, Ukambani is bounded 
by great expanses of plains, which are in parts, at times, occupied by 
wandering Masai. To the south and south-east of these plains are the 
Wa-Teita and the Wa-Bura. The Wa-Kikuyu are a sort of half-and-half 
of the Masai and the Wakamba, but without the good qualities of either; 
they are agriculturists first and pastoral people second, wherein they resemble 
the Wakamba. The Masai and the Wakamba have always been deadly foes ; 
but, of course, the Masai is always the foe of anyone who possesses cattle, etc. 
In the past, owing to the superior organisation of the Masai, the Wakamba 
have very often got the worst of the encounter; but the Wakamba took to 
sending spies out to watch Masai kraals, and then, whenever a kraal was 
weakened by the absence of some of its Elmorans, gone on a raiding party, 
then the Wakamba, in large numbers, swooped down on the partly-defended 
kraal or kraals, carrying off the women and children, cattle, &c., and killing 
what few men there were. By these means the local Kapti Masai have, for 
the last twelve months, greatly feared the western and north-western 
Wakamba ; the Wakamba to the Kapti Masai are as ten to one, perhaps more. 

Personally, as regards the Masai, I have found them perfectly straight- 
forward in whatever dealings I have had with them; with the European 
himself they are mostly disposed to be friendly, and, in many ways, I rather 
like them. Of course, their great faults are their pillaging propensities and 
their utter disdain of all manual labour. The wave of civilisation, as it 
advances in East Africa, must, of course, severely affect, and, eventually, 
cripple the Masai, and a new sphere must be found for their energies. As 
these civilising influences continue and go forward the Masai will have to 
accept the inevitable; as he finds all the cattle countries gradually closed 
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against him he must either come to terms or starve; if he comes to terms he 
must perforce accept the obligations imposed upon him by civilisation, ze., 
learn to live by other means than by pillaging and murder, and learn to turn 
his hand to honest work. It can only be absolute necessity or force that 
would bring the Elmoran to this way of living, but when he has arrived at 
this stage we shall have got a long way on the road towards civilising East 
Central Africa. As it is at present, the Masai are the Ishmaelites of East 
Central Africa; their hand is against every other tribe, and in sheer self- 
defence every other tribe is against them. The Masai are nothing else than 
a well-organised and trained band of wholesale robbers. 

Well, you can, perhaps, understand from the foregoing that of all the 
neighbours of the Wakamba, the Masai have always been, and are likely 
to remain for a long time to come, the most unneighbourly. 

Near neighbours to the Kikumbuliu Wakamba are the Wa-Bura and the 
Wa-Teita. These two peoples are almost of the same tribe, and resemble 
mostly the Wa-Giriama. In the event of a railway being built, I should say 
that both these tribes would be very useful, as I believe they will be very 
willing to give their labour in return for money or goods. In the past I have 
found them to be fairly good porters. ¥ 

The Wakamba of Kikumbuliu and the Wa-Teita, etc., used in the past 
to be in a continuous unfriendly state, though I never heard of any fighting 
between the parties; but for some time past now there has been a better 
understanding between them. The Wakamba are, I should say, superior in 
numbers to the whole of their immediate neighbours, and with a firm 
Government established in their midst they would quickly become the 
dominating nation in this part of the country. 


(Signed) JOHN AINSWORTH, 


Commanding District. 











Cairo tome for freed Women Slaves. 


WE have received from Lorp Cromer a letter enclosing Report of the Cairo 
Home for 1893, which we hope to print in our next number. As fore- 
shadowed by his Lordship, the applications at the Home gradually become 
less as the number of Slaves diminishes year by year—those Slaves who set 
themselves free under the present law not being replaced by fresh arrivals, 
with, possibly, some small exception as to smuggling. It is, therefore, hoped 
that in the course of a few years the object for which the Home was 
established will have been accomplished ; but, meanwhile, some funds will be 
required for carrying it on, even on a smaller scale. 
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The AntieSlaverp Cause, 
| Zhe Editor calls attention to the following circular letter which has been 
forwarded for publication in The Reporter. ] 
EDGBASTON, BIRMINGHAM, May, 1894. 

THE obituary notices of the late EDMUND STURGE, Vice-President 
of the BRITISH AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, have called 
attention to his sixty years of intelligent interest, and, often, continuous 
labour in the Anti-Slavery cause. 

It has been mentioned that he and his like-minded wife once received 
Dr. LIVINGSTONE as their guest. What so unlikely then, to them or 
him as that 42s bones should rest in Westminster Abbey? But there they 
lie; those of one of the very worthiest of the illustrious dead of the 
British nation, and on his tomb are inscribed these words, written when 
in view of his approaching death: “ All I can say in my solitude is, 
may Heaven’s rich blessing come down on every one, American, English, 
or Turk, who will 4e/ to heal this open sore of the world.” 

If any persons have done something to call down this blessing, it is 
the ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY and the SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, which 
has always been its mainstay, but the enlarging work calls for additional 
support to be drawn from a wider circle of Christian philanthropy. 

And shall the continuance of this blessing be imperilled for want of 
a little of the wealth, of our great Nation, which, speaking as a whole, 
abounds amongst us? 

At the present time, after fifty-four years of this Society’s existence, 
and since the death of Dr. LIVINGSTONE, twenty years ago, how stands 
the case? It would be no exaggeration, we believe, to say that lives, by 
millions on millions, have been sacrificed in Slave-raiding, Slave hunts, 
and Slave transport, to say nothing of those others who, escaping capture 
by British cruisers, have worn out miserable lives in the far East. 

LorpD SALISBURY has recently expressed the opinion that this 
costly, and often imperfect, work at sea, is not the true way to act 
against Slavery, but that it is to be done in the interior, And how? 
By first of all engaging the Powers to combine to abolish the legal 
status of Slavery in their several Protectorates, if not, indeed, to make 
the Slave-trade at sea piracy; and, along with the various missionary and 
other agencies, to spread Christianity, Freedom, Commerce, and Civiliza- 
tion ; in short, so far as we can contribute to it, to give beneficial effect 
to LorD ROSEBERY’S declaration that, “The British Empire is the 
greatest Power for good the world has ever possessed.” 

We know that with not a few this word “Empire” awakes distrust, 
and adopting MONTGOMERY’Ss words, they regard it as a szare. Let 
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us recall COWPER on the other side, who, inspired by his own words 
“Slaves cannot breathe in England,” exclaims as to such freedom :— 


“ .). «6s «6Spread it then, 
And let it circulate through every vein 
Of all your empire ; that where Britain’s power 
Is felt, mankind may feel her mercy too.” 


It is not our wisdom to ignore that there is a British Empire. 
It lies not in our power to limit its expansion, but if we feel as we ought, 
and determine to act accordingly, much may be done to make our 
influence a power for good, and also a terror to evil-doers. 

And this leads us to what may well be regarded as the crowning 
lifework of our venerated friend, EDMUND STURGE;; the initiation of 
measures which led in a very interesting way to the convening of the 
Brussels Conference—that grand conception of international comity by 
which nearly all the powers (great and small) engaged to work towards 
the extinction of the Slave-trade and the suppression of Slavery, by 
jthe opening up of the country to legitimate commerce; and also to 
‘enforce restrictions on the introduction of spirituous liquors and war- 
like arms, leading, it is believed, in one known instance to the keeping 
clear from liquor a zone 1,000 miles long. 

The Governments of some of those countries represented at the 
Conference are spending millions sterling in constructing railways, and 
in promoting generally, cultivation and civilization—the British Govern- 
ment, comparatively, nothing. 

True it is they partially lean on the military arm, but we 
note with great pleasure that COUNT CAPRIVI, the Chancellor of the 
German Empire, has recently pointed out, as an example to his 
countrymen, the more pacific action of Great Britain, but while we, as 
a Society adhere to such strictly pacific methods, we may take an 
interest in all honest enterprises, to carry out the views and plans of the 
Brussels Conference. 

The recently introduced term “spheres of influence” is not an 
unfitting expression for tentative attempts to occupy and improve 
the land and civilise the native people. 

Influences for evil and virtual Slavery, under the guise of “free 
labour,” we may fear will not be wholly excluded, and it must often be 
the future work of the ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY to combat these. 

All honest civilising enterprises, honourably conducted, will tend to 
staunch the bleeding wounds of Africa, and eventually to stifle the 
Slave-trade. A devoted friend of this Society, JoSsEPH COOPER, once 
published a book, with a dark map, describing Africa as a lost continent. 
The instructive map which now forms a page in the Anti-Slavery 
Reporter shows a different, and far more hopeful, picture. In JOSEPH 
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COOPER’S day it seems we could do little for Africa to remove the 
shameful traffic in which England herself had originally been the largest 
participator, except it were on the fringes of the coast. 

Now, the channels to reach the interior are become of great interest, 
and in advocating the construction of a railway from Mombasa towards 
Uganda, the ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY’s deputation to LORD ROSEBERY 
was only acting strictly within its defined pacific sphere of action. 

That Deputation showed how much the ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY 
could effect, in the character of those who spoke on that occasion, but its 
finest feature was the hearty appreciation given by LORD ROSEBERY 
to the need for a continuous moral policy on the Slave-trade question. 

And surely this continuity comes home to the ANTI-SLAVERY 
SOCIETY, for it can look back beyond a century. Then GRANVILLE 
SHARP, having fought out successfully the principle that Slaves cannot 
breathe in England, formed an Anti-Slavery Committee, of which, it is 
believed, eleven out of twelve were Quakers, and so on through the 
after decades—producing a file of noble leaders, up to JOSEPH STURGE, 
and his brother EDMUND. | 

As the Society is now in want of funds to carry on its largely 
extended work, there should be no difficulty in obtaining donations and 
annual subscriptions, which, owing to the death of many generous 
supporters, have of late much fallen off. 

But quite beyond any question of funds ts a revival of interest in the 
suppression of the African Slave-trade, and an informing on this subject 
of the mind of religious people of all classes, and, of the great mass 
of the people exercising the franchise. 

The foregoing is, with some slight modification, the substance of 
a letter which has proved effective in creating amongst the Society of 
Friends an increased interest in the Anti-Slavery cause. As the signa- 
tories of that letter, we are glad to believe that its wider circulation 
amongst Christians of all denominations will create a like interest in the 
efforts still required to put an end to what JOHN WESLEY forcibly 
described as “ the sum of all villainies.” 


ARTHUR ALBRIGHT, Members of the Committee of the 
CEPHAS BUTLER, BRITISH AND ForEIGN ANTI- 
JOHN H. LLOYD, SLAVERY SOCIETY. 


Communications relating to the above, and Contributions, should be 
addressed to any of the above signatories, Edgbaston, Birmingham, or, to 
CHARLES H. ALLEN, 
Secretary, BRITISH AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, 
55, NEW BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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The Polynesian Labour Traffic. 


In connection with our review of the Labour Traffic in Queensland in the 
last number of the Reporter, we now publish an article from Zhe Guardian, 
a newspaper printed at Bundaberg in Queensland, under date March 3rd, 
1894. Our readers must bear in mind that Bundaberg is in the centre of the 
Queensland sugar-growing country, and evidently the writer, who is quite 
unknown to us, understands something of the question of which he writes. 
We have not seen the article in the Maz? which is answered in such forcible 
language by the Guardzan, nor have we any knowledge of that journal, but 
we remember that, not very long ago, we had to expose the disgraceful action 
of planters in Bundaberg, who imprisoned some Singhalese coolies who had 
been imported, in ignorance of what they were expected to do, and who had 
refused to work in the sugar plantations. 


DR. PATON AND KANAKA LABOUR. 

The beginning of the end has come so far as the planter and the importation of 
Kanaka labour are concerned. Of that there need be no doubt. Our contemporary, 
the Ma:/—which has been pretty well condemned—also provides some of the 
strongest arguments against its own cause, for which those who desire to see the 
obnoxious traffic done away with are grateful. Dr. Paton, who makes the charges, is 
aman of ripe age, education, and ability, and has spent many years in Polynesia ; 
they who take him to task locally are virtually overgrown boys, who were turned out 
to work early with little schooling, and who have travelled no further from their 
mother’s knee than Maryborough. The reverend gentleman’s charges are called 
“misstatements,” an assertion perfectly true if understood to mean “ untimely.” 
Then we are told it is “ insufferable that such charges should be made to the Imperial 
authorities against Queensland’s fair name.” True again, only that the insufferability 
is with the masses of Queensland being compelled by existing laws to endure a traffic 
that will not stand the light of day, and which requires so much subterfuge to keep it 
alive. Dr. PATON asserts the Kanakas are purchased by the articles of trade taken on 
board every recruiting vessel, and this view was admitted by our contemporary on 
December Ist, when it said, “ to say that the islanders are obtained by barter is true.” 
In Wednesday’s issue the barter question is dropped, and recruiting is characterised as 
a “commercial transaction.” In all honesty of conscience we appreciate this admis- 
sion, being quite aware that the immoral and nefarious traffic, aided and abetted as it 
is by the law, is a commercial transaction, with all the gain on the planters’ side. 
Does the JZai/ imagine for one moment that the public of Queensland or elsewhere 
can be gulled into believing the recruiting vessels carry “trade” for philanthropic 
purposes, for the happy honour of soothing the lacerated feelings of the islanders 
when their boys leave them for Queensland? The “trade” is carried for trade 
purposes only, and none other. These vessels have on an average from £500 to 
41,000 worth of miscellaneous wares on board every voyage, and, as every business 
man knows, on a voyage of four or five months, that money is practically lying idle. 
Interest must come from somewhere, and the advantages to the captain and crew—as 
employés of the planter—of returning with a full complement covers it easily. 

Reference is made to Admiral ERsKINE’s strictures on the traffic, and they are 
dismissed in this wise, “his position we (Zhe Mail) hold did not give him an 
opportunity of gleaning facts for himself.” Here is an Admiral cruising the Southern 
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Seas with the traffic under his nose, and yet the sanity of his senses is discounted by 
those who must write something whether they have something to say or not. That 
is no answer to the charges—the Admiral is either right or wrong, and his official 
position and personal presence at the islands are not so easily cast aside. Again, Mr. 
CAULFEILD, also a stay-at-home official, who has no acquaintance with the traffic other 
than second-hand from the Government Agent, is advanced by our contemporary to 
say the statement of landing boys at points other than their villages is “ opposed to 
the truth.” There are Government Agents and Government Agents, and the less 
said of some of them the better. Recent disclosures showed that recruiting had been 
carried on, the Agent not being present. Until that disclosure was made, we suppose 
such an assertion would have been, according to Mr. CAULFEILD, opposed to the truth, 
although hundreds of boys may have been “ recruited” in this wise. The thing goes 
on all right if not found out. We agree with our contemporary that the Agent must 
do his duty, but who, when the vessel is at the islands, is to tell him what that duty is, 
or to see that he does it? So far as the filling up of returns is concerned, that can be 
done at any time before he reaches port, and no one, not even Mr. CAULFEILD, be a 
whit the wiser. The other parts of his “duty,” where he, so to speak, is king of the 
situation, can partake of an elasticity to suit his humours. The gravity of the 
situation is somewhat intensified of late, for rumour has sinisterly hinted that 
intimacy between the Government Agent and the planter-owner of the vessels has 
been of a close and cordial character. Whether that intimacy has shown itself in any 
practical form or understanding between the parties we do not pretend to say, but 
that it exists to the benefit of the Government emp/oyé there is too much reason to 
believe. The Jai/’s explanation of the “commercial transaction,” hidden under the 
Kanaka phrase “ You buy him me” is like the last kick of a dying dog. It means, it 
says, “You pay for my services.” Does the writer not know the boy is paid for his 
services in Queensland, and nct at the islands? Besides the Polynesian Act clearly 
defines that all payments to islanders shall be made in current coin, not in kind, and in 
the presence of the Polynesian Inspector. The true and only meaning of the phrase 
is, “ what price will you pay for me bodily?” In other words, how many pieces of 
tobacco have you brought with you; how many tomahawks, knives, pipes, etc., will 
you give my friends for me? These alluring articles are taken to the island for that 
purpose, and whatever the islander, in all his half savagery and crude enlightenment 
knows, he knows that. If the “present” given by the recruiting officer does not 
satisfy the friends, is the recruit to be lost? Nota bit of it ; sugar-planting would 
never pay at that rate, more especially when tobacco, pipes, tomahawks, and the like 
can be bought in large quantities for a mere song. Here is the point where the black 
man’s body is purchased or bartered for the white man’s trumpery wares. The extra 
tobacco, knives, etc., demanded by the friends are handed over, and the “ victim,” in 
the language of the sugar-planter and the Legislature of Queensland immediately 
blossoms into a recruit, in full knowledge and understanding of the contract he has 
entered into. Who dare stand up in the face of such damning facts and say that the 
recruiting system is not, as Dr. Paron calls it, ‘a veiled system of Slavery.” We go 
farther in this matter, however, as we are in possession of information to show that at 
certain islands where recruiting is briskly carried on, an understanding exists between 
the recruiter and the chief of the island, the latter undertaking for certain wares to 
provide so many “recruits” for the ensuing voyage. The chief, everyone knows, is 
autocratic, and declination to obey his commands means, as it has in the past, death to 
the offender. There are boys in this district at present who can fully explain the vast 
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difference between “You buy him me,” and “You pay for my services”—let our 
contemporary interview them for satisfaction. Where then is the honesty of the 
recruiting system? It does not exist. Conceived in corruption, the traffic has been, 
and inevitably must be, carried on in the same manner, at the mouth of a loaded gun 
to safeguard the white man. The mission on which Dr. Paton is engaged deserves. 
every support, and in giving him ours we are not in any sense enemies of the sugar 
industry, except so far as the class of labour is concerned. Results have conclusively 
proved the profits from sugar are enormous, and by scotching the planters’ greed of 
gain can adequately pay for white labour. The tale told by the Mackay Central Mills 
has settled that question once and for all. The traffic as it is must not go on, and the 
sooner the masses of Queensland unitedly compel their law-makers to do their 
bidding, the sooner will the last vestige of the blackest and foulest page of Queens- 
land’s history be wiped out. 








The Future of German Last Hfrica. 


As already mentioned in the columns of Zhe Times, BARON VON SCHELE, the Imperial. 
Governor of German East Africa, undertook, at the end of November last, a four 
months’ journey through German East Africa, chiefly in the southern districts, and he 
has now sent his report to Berlin. The conclusions he draws as to the future of 
German East Africa are eminently optimistic. He says that the country which he 
inspected offers so many favourable opportunities, both for laying out plantations, and 
for the reception of emigrants, that for the sake of this territory alone German East 
Africa is worth keeping, even if it proves an expensive luxury for many years to come. 
He further recommends a more energetic policy in the interior, in order to raise 
German prestige, and to protect trade. This, he thinks, may be effected by more 
frequent exhibitions of military power, and by the erection of Customs and other 
stations, 

This former opinion of the Colony, says the Imperial Governor, was not a high 
one, and therefore he is inclined to lay more weight on his view, which he declines to 
acknowledge as too optimistic. “The value of the colony for Germany lies above all 
in the hilly and upland districts. It is my firm conviction that there lies here for the 
Fatherland, a treasure, the worth of which, if properly developed, cannot be over 
estimated.” As to the supply of workmen, BARON von SCHELE acknowledges the 
necessity of employing Chinese and kindred races temporarily ; but he believes that 
in time and under reasonable and humane treatment the natives can be trained to 
work regularly. “But,” he says, “Where the stick rules, a body of drilled and 
disciplined labourers is not obtainable.” This sentence is of interest in view of recent 
occurrences in the Cameroons. In conclusion BARON VON SCHELE says, “ Though I 
am bound to estimate the value of the colony highly, I am afraid I cannot characterise 
its worth as real until the ways and the means are found to turn to good account the 
products of the soil. Many and various suggestions have been made from all sides, 
but I must once more express the opinion that only by the construction of railways 
can the trade and commerce of the country be opened up to any considerable extent- 
I recommend this the more earnestly because the expenditure would not be far in 
excess of that for ordinary roads if the lines were laid down in a cheap and primitive 


or corresponding to the object in view.’—The Berlin correspondent of Zhe 
imes, 
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The Slaves of Angoniland. 


THE chief and special work to which the Mission’s strength is at present directed is 
the release of the Angoni Slave subjects. 

Angoniland is situated mainly within the British Protectorate in Nyassaland, west 
of the Upper Shiré River, and west of Lake Nyassa, occupying the high lands. A 
small portion may probably be in Portuguese territory. Within British Angoniland 
there is a very large number of Slaves, domestic Slaves they are called. 

One of the Government officials, sent a short time ago to visit certain of the 
Chiefs of this country, states that under three of the leading chiefs, by name, 
Cuikus!, Peyen1, and Momsera, he should consider there are not less than 300,000 
Slaves, and that a large force would be necessary to destroy the power of the Chiefs 
who hold these people in bondage. Such forces as the young Government commands 
are fully occupied in withstanding the raids of the Arab Slaver, and the grosser forms 
of the Slave Traffic. 

One of the Chiefs named, who owns about one-third of the number referred to, 
we have interviewed on the subject. He definitely states to us that he wishes war 
and Slave-raiding to cease, and himself desires to learn to read and write, and is 
willing for Missions to be planted in his country. The Slaves he holds at present he 
will not liberate except by ransom. 

Having constantly some hundreds of the Slaves from this country working for us 
on our plantation at the Mount Michiru Station, to the east of the Shiré River, we 
have had many opportunities to get their own statements of their actual position. 
They state the following :— 

I.—That they have been stolen from various tribes during war raids by their 
Angoni masters, their villages burned, and their families broken up. 

II.—That they dare not attempt to escape or they would be speared to death, 
or sold to the Arabs and put in the Slave stick. 

III.—That when any do succeed in escaping, their relatives, friends, or those 
remaining in the same village are compelled to drink “ Mwabvi,” a 
deadly poison ; that often a whole village of people have to drink, and 
many die ; others who vomit are considered innocent. 

IV.—That they greatly desire to get free, but dare not let their chiefs or 
headmen know this ; that they see no way to obtain freedom except by 
the help of the Missionary, or some white man. 

V.—That they can purchase their freedom for 20 fathoms of calico for a 
man or woman, and Io fathoms for a boy or girl (value ten shillings and 
five shillings respectively). 

VI.—That if they were helped by any one to obtain their freedom, they 
would gladly work as free people, and repay several fathoms per month, 
until the whole was repaid. 

Two objections may be urged to an attempt to ransom these people. First. It 
may be said, the owner would fill the place of those released by further raids. 
Second. It may be asserted that it is illegal to purchase any Slave, whether for 
redemption purposes or otherwise. 

To the first objection we would reply that we depend upon a free proclamation of 
the Gospel, and the planting of missions westward to gradually banish Slave-raiding, 
and divert the labour into agricultural or commercial channels. 

_To the second, we would say, the calico for ransom purposes would be loaned to 
the Slave himself, or paid over on his behalf to the chief, in accord with the following 
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letter from Her Majesty’s Commissioner and Consul-General for Nyassaland, Mr. H. 
H. Jounston, C.B., dated August 18th, 1893 :—‘‘ There can be no objection to your 
advancing cloth to Angoni so-called Slaves, in order that ‘hey may purchase their 
freedom. . . . though in that case you must thoroughly understand that all sums 
advanced to natives on credit are not recoverable in our Courts, and you would have 
no hold whatever on the people whom you do aid to redeem themselves. 
Nevertheless, there is nothing to prevent your taking these steps to assist them.” 


FivE ANGONILAND STATIONS. 


In order to encourage and facilitate the Mission’s work amongst these people, five 
separate stations of 1,000 acres each have been granted freehold by the Commissioner, 
on condition that possession is taken promptly, and the work gone forward with. The 
value of this grant is only seen when it is remembered that no land can now be 
purchased in this country, or in the Shiré Highlands, from the native, but only from 
the Government at an upset price of 2s. 6d. per acre. 

Pioneer missionaries are now in possession of these stations, and have met with 
acceptance and welcome at the hands of the dominant tribe, as well as their Slaves.— 
Zambesi Industrial Mission. 


NoTEe.—We do not quite see what guarantee the Slave has for his freedom even after 
he has purchased it. Nor do we think that a free proclamation of the 
Gospel can be relied upon for preventing the owner from filling up the 
place of those released by further raids.—Ep. Reporter.] 








Frederick Douglass. 


THE following account of an interview with the veteran escaped Slave, Mr. 

FreDERICK DouG.ass, then a young man, is found in the lately published 

interesting auto-biography of FRepERIC HILi (Bentley & Son) and brings 

back the picture of Slavery in the United States before Emancipation :— 
Later in the year 1846 I find the following entry in my diary : 


“ November 5.—On Tuesday I breakfasted at Mr. W1GHAM’s with a party including 
Mr. Lioyp Garrison, Mr. FREDERICK DouG ass (the Slave who effected his escape), 
Mr. GEorGE THomsoN, Professor PILLANs, and others. Mr. GARRISON and Mr. 
DovuG.ass are both prepossessing in their appearance, and are evidently men of strong 
intellect. At Mr. WiGHAm’s request, Mr. GARRISON gave an account of the present 
state of the ANTI-SLAVERY question in America. He said that it had made, and is 
making, rapid progress, and he appeared to think that the way in which the abolition 
of Slavery will be ultimately brought about will be by the Northern States (for at 
present they scarcely deserve to be called Free States) insisting either on the repeal of 
the Fugitive Slave Law or the dissolution of the Union.” 


My wife, who met Mr. Doua.ass at Mr. WicHaw’s house during the summer of this 
year, thus writes of him :— 


“ Mr. DouG ass is self-educated and highly intelligent ; and his adventures, which he 
related to us, are extremely interesting. He is lecturing for the cause of emancipa- 
tion. In a book which he has published he speaks of a dialogue upon Slavery which 
he had read when only twelve years old, and which strongly impressed him. He did 
not know the author’s name, but from his description I felt certain that it was Mrs. 
BARBAULD’s ‘ Master and Slave.’ WhenI spoke to him on the subject he said he 
would give the world to read the story again, and that he had tried everywhere to 
procure it, but in vain ; I told him I would send him ‘ Evenings at Home,’ and I have 
just sent him a copy for his eldest son, a little lad of seven. It is pleasant to think 
how Mrs. BARBOULD’s nervous, energetic reasoning fired the heart of the poor, brave 
young negro.” 
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Slaverp in Central HAfrica. 


Dr. Horney, Bishop of Nyassaland, was among the passengers by the 
Union steamship Goth, which has just arrived from East Africa. The 
Bishop who was seriously ill with fever when he left Africa, has greatly 
improved in health during the voyage. 

A representative of Reuter’s Agency met the Bishop on landing, and had 
an interview with him. Referring to the position of affairs on the lake, 
Dr. Hornpy said :—“ I left in the middle of the wet season, and it was then 
impossible for the British to follow up their successes against the Slave-trading 
MakavyjiRA, owing to the long and dense grass. The defeat of MAKANJIRA 
does not necessarily put an end to the Slave-trade in Nyassaland. Of course, 
it struck a very heavy blow at the traffic in human flesh, but it may possibly lead 
to a new kind of Slavery. Makanjira’s men have been driven back among 
the hills, and it is very likely they may make Slave-raids among the 
surrounding villages from there. They cannot carry on their trade on the 
lake shore to any extent, owing to the presence of the British gunboats, but 
they have been driven to the east to a point sixteen miles from the lake, and 
there they carry on a sort of guerilla warfare. They threaten the footpaths 
and the caravan routes, and there will be great difficulty in getting at them 
until the next dry season, when grass can be sent down. What I am afraid 
of is that the Yaos, who are really hill people and not lake tribes, will raid 
the Nyassa people on the shore, and take away the women and children to 
the east. If the Yaos combine, this is quite possible. The presence of the 
gunboats effectually prevents the regular transport of Slaves across the lake, 
and will in time render it impossible. There are, it is true, a few dhows 
on the lake, and a few Slaves are smuggled over in canoes, but this state 
of things cannot last long, owing to the operations of the British.” 
“There is,’ said Dr. Hornby, “a great future for Nyassaland when the 
hills are occupied. In the Portuguese territory the Yaos are perched up 
on the high precipices in order to be out of the way of the raiding 
tribes. Thus tracts of lovely country very much resembling the Scotch 
Highlands are practically deserted. This land would form a splendid field 
for emigration, which would prove the greatest protection to the peaceful 
natives against the Magwangwara tribes. The country is an admirable one 
for mission work, and is quite as good as Blantyre.” Asked as to the Arab 
strength in Nyassaland, the Bishop replied :—‘‘ There are no bodies of Arabs 
as there are in Tanganyika. There are a few isolated Arabs, but they have 
been rendered harmless, and there is not much to fear unless they succeed in 
influencing the native tribes. The Yaos are very antagonistic to the British, 
and great care is necessary in dealing with them. They are not sorry that 
Makanyjira is defeated, but at the same time they feel that the hands of the 
British are upon them. When I passed through their country on my 
journey down they were eagerly watching the various routes, and were within 
twelve miles of Blantyre.” 
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With regard to the Anglo-Portuguese collision at Tete, the Bishop said 
that he was passing down a branch of the river at the time, and from the 
reports which reached him he gathered that it was not regarded as very 
serious. There were six Portuguese and two British gunboats on the river 
at the time. Dr. Horny spoke very highly of the German Administration, 
which, under Baron von ELTz, was doing excellent work. They had just 
captured a caravan with 130 Slaves, which was endeavouring to pass between 
Tanganyika and Lake Nyassa. ‘‘They employ,” said the Bishop, “an 
excellent, peaceful, and diplomatic policy in their dealings with the natives.” 
’ Dr. Hornsy said, in conclusion, that one of the greatest dangers of the 
Upper Shiré was the presence of the hippopotami, large herds of which, 
numbering sometimes forty or fifty, attacked the boats. A number of these 
ferocious beasts attacked the Bishop’s boat, as well as one containing some 
ladies belonging to the mission, and were only driven off with the greatest 
difficulty. 











Capture of a Slave Caravan, 


A CORRESPONDENT writing from Abercorn, Lake Tanganyika, gives the following 
account of the capture of a Slave caravan at Kituta :—“ On the 5th of December news 
reached Kituta (Abercorn), the head quarters of the African Lakes Company on 
Tanganyika, that a large Slave caravan had made its way down the Luapula River, 
and was proceeding along the south-west of the lake with the probable intention of 
securing a route into the Unyanyembe country. Steps were immediately taken, and 
native askari (soldiers) sent out as scouts in the direction presumed to be taken by 
the Slave-dealers, in order to stop their further progress. Two days after, however, 
a motley crowd of sickly boys and girls, fainting women, and emaciated men were 
observed attempting, under the lash of the Slave-dealers, to force a passage between 
the Company’s station and the lake shore, but to their great surprise and chagrin they 
were unexpectedly met face to face by three Europeans—Messrs. Law, YULE, and 
NIsBET WILLIAMS, who at once ordered them to halt. Thereupon they were marched 
into the stockade, and the leaders fastened to the goree sticks which they had 
formerly used for dragging along their victims. No sooner was this done, than the 
Slaves en masse came and threw themselves at the feet of the white men, bitterly 
weeping, and crying earnestly to be released. As was anticipated, this caravan had 
come thus far perforce, and it transpired that they had engaged in a severe battle at a 
place called Makupa’s, a town near the Free State and British boundary, where they 
had succeeded in capturing three additional women anda boy. There were thirty 
Slaves in all, who were immediately released, and comfortably housed and fed in the 
station for the night, and in the morning the Slave-dealers and their unfortunates 
were taken on to the residence of the representative of the Administration—a distance 
of four hours’ march. He confirmed all that had been done by the Company’s agents, 
and ordering all the Slaves to be returned on the first opportunity to their country, 
put the Slave-dealers in irons, pending sentence, and secured their ivory, which, 
however, only amounted to between 200 and 250 Ibs. The silent sufferings of the 
grieving Slaves in their bondage would have made the most hard-hearted weep, but 
the joy that again brought lustre to their eyes, and welcomed the smile to their lips, 
when they heard that they were again free, was in itself a sufficient reward for their 
deliverers,”—Central Africa. 
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SlaveeTrade in Portuguese Territory. 
WEST AFRICA. 


From time to time, during many years past, the BririsH AND ForeIGN ANTI- 
SLAVERY Society has called the attention of Her Majesty’s Government to 
the fact that Slaves are constantly shipped from West Africa to the 
Portuguese islands of San Thomé and Principé, for work on the coffee 
plantations. When Sir Freperick Gotpsmip, a Member of the Committee 
of the ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, went out to the Congo, he informed us that on 
his return he saw small companies of these Slaves on board the steamer by 
which he was travelling, who wore tickets round their necks, showing that 
their destination—like bales of goods—was to these coffee islands. This has, 
no doubt, been going on ever since. In the Reporter for September, 1891, we 
called attention to the fact that the Portuguese were buying Slaves from the 
Kinc oF DaHomey for work in the coffee plantations, and, on being remon- 
strated with, they stated that these Slaves had been raided for the purpose of 
supplying the annual hecatombs of human sacrifices in that country. They 
said, with some show of reason, ‘“‘ We are only saving them from a worse 
fate.” 

Since the overthrow of the Kinc or DaHomey by the French, we 
presume that the former great source of supply has been stopped, and are, 
therefore, not surprised to find the trade springing up with increased activity 
in the more southerly Portuguese territories. The following is our latest 
information upon the subject, and has just been received from a perfectly 
reliable source, and we trust that the attention of Her Majesty’s Government 
and the European Powers will be called to this flagrant breach of the Act of 
the Brussets Conference :— 

“ Slaves are being constantly bought in the hinterland of the Province of Angola, 
and not a single Portuguese steamer leaves the ports of Benguela or Noro Redondo 
without its contingent of Slaves for Loanda or San Thomé. Those shipped to Loanda 
are afterwards sent up country to Cazengo and other places, and the others go on to 
San Thomé and Principé, for employment on coffee plantations. Of late years, the 
‘supply of able-bodied men has not been equal to the demand, and scores of little 
.children—from five to six years of age and upwards—are carried off to plantations,” 





DEATH OF BISHOP SMYTHIES. 


-As we go to press, we learn that a message, forwarded by the Secretary, the Rev. 
Duncan Travers, from Aden, had been received at the office of the 
Universities Mission to Central Africa, announcing the death and burial at 
sea of Dr. SmyTuiks, the Bishop of Zanzibar, whose name is well known to 
readers of the Reforter. 
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Slavery in British Protectorates. 
ZANZIBAR AND PEMBA. 


THE fact that an unknown number of Slaves—estimated by some authorities 
at from 200,000 to 300,000—still remain in Slavery in the British Protectorate 
of Zanzibar (which includes the Island of Pemba) has not yet been properly 
grasped by the British public. The British AND ForEIGN ANTI-SLAVERY 
SocieTy has for many years memorialised the English Government—both 
Conservative and Liberal—in favour of abolishing the status of Slavery 
throughout the dominions of the SULTAN oF ZANZIBAR at a time when the 
Sultan was the actual, and not as he now is the nominal, ruler of the country. 
Sir Joun Kirk, then residing in Zanzibar, and even at this moment the 
greatest living authority upon East Central African questions, wrote to Lorp 
GRANVILLE in March, 1884—just ten years ago—saying, “J believe the non- 
recognition of Slavery as a status known to law to be essential to prosperity 
in Pemba.” 

In November of the same year he repeated the statement in the following 
remarkable and prophetic words :— 

“T shall avail myself of the present occasion to urge upon the Sultan the 
advantages he would gain by ignoring Slavery as a status recognized by law 
in Zanzibar and Pemba, as thereby free men would gladly come over in 
numbers in search of wages and food who now are afraid to do so, or who, if 
they do, are kidnapped on landing, and claimed as Slaves by some one or 
other on shore.”’ 

Let us see how the case now stands. Since the date of these letters, 
Zanzibar and Pemba have become a British Protectorate, and what has been 
not inaptly termed, a “ puppet Sultan,” has been set up as, so-called, ruler. 
But is he the real ruler of Zanzibar? Certainly not. What says Zhe 
Statesman’s Year Book, for 1894, respecting Zanzibar ? :—Justice amongst the 
Sultan’s subjects is administered by various Kazzs, but amongst Europeans it 
is administered by their own Consuls, in all cases in which they are the 
accused or the defendants, and the British Agent and Consul-General has a 
right to try all cases between British subjects and Zanzibaris. With regard 
to Finance, the same authority states that the revenue of the Sultan, hitherto 
mainly derived from Customs’ dues and taxes on produce, chiefly cloves, is 
now not under the control of His Highness, who is allowed a privy purse of 
about two lakhs of rupees annually, kept distinct from the general revenue. 
It is true the public expenditure must receive the sanction of the Sultan, but 
as it also has to be sanctioned by the British Agent and Consul-General, and 
the accounts kept in English as well as Arabic, it is absolutely under British 
control. We have already seen, from the high authority above quoted, that 
the chief produce of the island is cloves. These cloves are cultivated by 
Slaves, many thousands of whom are located in the island of Pemba, but 
how many no one appears to know. Quite recently Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, through Sir Epwarp Grey, has stated that the Arabs in Zanzibar and 
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Pemba are complaining of the great scarcity of labour for the plantations. 
Slave lasour is what the Arabs desire. Sl/ave labour is what the British 
public will not much longer tolerate in territories under the British flag. 

The argument of the BririsH AND ForeIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, 
drawn from long experience in the West Indies, in Cuba, and in the Southern 
States of America, and more lately in Brazil, is that when free labour is 
substituted for Slave labour, the export of the various products, be it sugar, 
coffee, or cotton, becomes speedily enormously increased, and we maintain 
that the same increase would apply to the cultivation and export of cloves, 
were Slavery abolished in Zanzibar and Pemba. 

We have already quoted Sir JoHn Kirk in support of this view—(see 
above)—let us hear what Lieutenant SmirH reported to Sir Joun Kirk, in 
1884, after he had paid a visit to Pemba. He had found the Arab planters 
suffering from the imposition of an enormous duty of 40 per cent. upon their 
clove crops, and also from a Decree of the Sultan, prohibiting the sale or 
mortgage of lands to foreigners. Lieutenant SMITH said the only prospect of 
permanent good was—(1), leave to sell or mortgage their land to foreigners ; 
(2), the abolition of the status of Slavery in Pemba. 

With regard to the second, he said that :— 

‘* The fear of being made a Slave being removed, tmmigration would soon 
begin, and the land become populated.” 

We commend this view to Her Majesty’s Government at the present 
moment, and would call upon them to carry out, without further delay, the 
abolition of the status of Slavery in Zanzibar and Pemba—which, of course, 
would include the mainland—and this would speedily fill the islands with 
free labourers. 

It is certainly disgraceful that the funds raised by an English Adminis- 
tration as revenue for a Protectorate should be from crops cultivated by Slaves ! 








Obituary. 
CAPTAIN LOVETT CAMERON, R.N. 


WE regret to record the sudden death of Captain LoverT CAMERON, the 
well-known African explorer, who was thrown from his horse near Leighton 
Buzzard, and so severely injured that he died almost immediately. Captain 
CAMERON was a Corresponding Member of the BriTIsH AND FOREIGN 
AnTI-SLAVERY Society, and took great interest in the suppression of the 
Slave-trade. Although we were not always able to agree with him as to the 
means to be adopted, we recognised the enthusiastic zeal of the celebrated 
_ African traveiler, and, sc far as possible, were always glad to co-operate with 
him in arousing public opinion against the cruel Slave-trade which has so 
long devasted the fairest regions of Africa. 

The following succinct notice of the once famous traveller, taken from 
The Times of 28th March, will recall to many of our readers the enthusiasm 
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with which the young explorer was received when he returned home from 
his famous walk across Africa :— 

Captain CAMERON was the son of the Rev. J. H. L. Cameron, and was born at 
Radipole, Weymouth, in 1844. He entered the Royal Navy in 1857, and became 
midshipman in 1860, commander in 1876, and captain on the retired list in 1891. 
Before CAMERON entered upon the great work of his life he had visited the Mediter- 
ranean, the West Indies, and the Red Sea. He served with distinction in the 
Abyssinian Campaign of 1868. In 1872 he was selected as leader of the expedition 
sent out by the Royal Geographical Society to render additional succour to LivING- 
STONE, whom STANLEY had discovered some time before. On March 18, 1873, the 
expedition left Zanzibar, CAMERON being accompanied by Dr. Ditton, Lieutenant 
Murpuy, and Mr. Morrar. Morrar died soon after the expedition started, Dr. 
Ditton shot himself while in delirium, and Mr. Murpny returned to the coast with 
LivinGstToneE’s body, the party conveying which was met in Unyanyembe. CAMERON 
resolved to proceed with his expedition into the interior, and reached Ujiji on Lake 
Tanganyika on February 21, 1874, after having discovered several affluents of the 
Malagarazi. CAMERON definitely fixed the position of Ujiji, and corrected the accepted 
height of the lake. One of his most important services as an explorer was the partial 
circumnavigation of Tanganyika, and especially his observations on the River Lukuga, 
which, he maintained, flowed out of the lake to the Lualaba. On May 20 he left 
Ujiji for the purpose of passing through the western half of the continent to the 
Atlantic Ocean. In August he reached Nyangwe, on the Lualaba, which, from his 
observations for altitude, he definitely proved could not belong to the Nile system. 
CAMERON tried in vain to obtain the means of making his way down the Lualaba, but 
was unsuccessful, and had to leave it to STANLEY some months later to prove that it 
was the Upper course of the Congo. CAMERON turned south-westward, and following 
the right bank of the Lomamé, he reached Kilemba, the chief town of Urua. Here 
he remained from October, 1874, until October, 1875, making excursions in various 
directions, and adding fresh features to the map of Africa. He continued his march 
with the caravan, which he had accompanied on his way southwards, and, passing 
through Bihé, reached Katombela, on the Atlantic ocean, north of Benguela, 
on the 7th November, 1875. Though Cameron’s discoveries during this pro- 
longed journey cannot be compared in brilliancy and richness with those of 
STANLEY, still he added materially to our knowledge of Central Africa, which he was 
the first European to cross from east to west. He made many observations for 
latitude and longitude, and about four thousand for altitude. He received the gold 
medals of the London and the Paris Geographical Societies, was created a C.B., and 
received the honorary degree of D.C.L. from Oxford. In 1877 he published the 
narrative of his great journey under the title of “ Across Africa.’’ In 1878 he started 
onatour through Asia Minor and Persia to India, and two vears later published a work 
on the Euphrates Valley entitled “Our Future Highway,” the object of which was to 
prove the feasibility of constructing a railway from the Mediterranean to India. In 
1882 he accompanied Sir R1cHARD BurTON to the Gold Coast mainly with the view of 
investigating its gold resources. Much valuable information was, however, collected 
concerning the interior of the colony in all its aspects, which was recorded in a work 
by himself and Burron under the title of “To the Gold Coast for Gold,” 1883. 
CAMERON was engaged in various other commercial enterprises, the latest being in 
connection with a company which seeks to develop the Portuguese territory lying 
between the Zambesi and the Loangwe, and which also claims to have rights in the 
region known as British Central Africa. 
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